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New Exercise Manual, BBE for “College English: 
— The First Year” 


The new Exercise Manual, Form 2, 
for COLLEGE ENGLISH: THE FIRST YEAR, Revised Edition 
has just been published and features a new, enlarged format 


% EXERCISE MANUAL, FORM 2 
for COLLEGE ENGLISH: THE FIRST YEAR, Revised Edition 


WISE CONGLETON MORRIS HODGES 


The new Form 2 of the Exercise Manual for College English: 

The First Year features a new, enlarged format (8% inches 
ba by 11 inches) that provides the student with more space for his 
B answers. New exercises for the essay, literature, and handbook 
sections of the text replace those used in Form 1 of the Manual. 
The exercises in the Manual are organized according to the 
contents of the text: Part I, Essays and Articles; Part I, 
: Introduction to Literature; Part III, Speaking and Listening; 
4 Part IV, A Preface to Writing; Part V, Harbrace College 
Handbook, Fourth Edition. 
Keys for both forms of the Exercise Manual are available to 
instructors whose students are using these materials. 

Probable Price: $1.60 


COLLEGE ENGLISH: THE FIRST YEAR 


REVISED EDITION 
WISE CONGLETON MORRIS HODGES 
7 College English: The First Year is a complete freshman 
| ; English course in one compact, inexpensive volume. 
“This is an excellent anthology for communication skills 
courses, based on the theory that reading and writing, and 
speaking and listening are closely related aspects of the whole 
process of effective communication ... .” The Journal of 
Communication. 
The completeness, quality of selections, convenience, and price 
of College English: The First Year combine to make it an 
outstanding text for freshman English. 992 pages 


examination copies available on request 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 


HGH 
Value Rinehart 


is happy to present from its 1958 Spring list this host of 
riches at prices you and especially your students will find 
gratifyingly low. 


P rose Readings: IMPRESSIONS AND IDEAS « « « $1.90 


Edited by William Sale, Jr., Cornell University 


42 essays, largely contemporary, sustaining a very high standard 
of literary quality as well as provocative thought. 


Edited by Glenn Leggett, University of Washington 


500 to 1600 lines APIECE from Shakespeare, Donne, Pope, 
on Keats, Browning, Dickinson, Yeats, Robinson, Frost, 
iot. 


The Art of Modern Fiction *“7232k $1.95 


Edited by Ray B. West, Jr., State Univ. of Iowa, and R. W. 
Stallman, University of Connecticut 


The collection of 25 stories and 2 short novels called “by far 
the best of its kind.” 


The Logic & Rhetoric of Exposition $2.00 


by Harold C. Martin, Harvard University 


An unusually challenging rhetoric. Also a high value at a reason- 
able price is the coordinated book of readings, Imquiry and Ex- 
pression about which one reader has already said: “I have never 
seen a book of this nature so likely to be of value to the college 
student.” (nearly 800 pages at $5.00) 


Rinehart English Pamphlets . . «$1.00 


GUIDE TO TECHNICAL REPORTS by H. Dan Piper, Calif. Tech. & 
Frank E. Davie, Shell Oil, L. A. 


has just been added to this useful series of class-tested materials 
for review, concentrated instruction, or reference on special 
aspects of written and oral English. 


and of course 


RINEHART EDITIONS... tom .50¢ 


96 titles from American, English, Continental and classical liter- 
ature, known throughout the academic world for reliability of to 7 65 

All texts, authoritative editing, prize-winning design and format. 

available 

from 


Rinehart & Company, Inc. + 232 Madison Ave.,'New York 16, N. Y. 


“A round half-century has allowed us a freedom that we 
should have lost had we decided to represent schools and 
tendencies . . .” 


MODERN VERSE IN 
ENGLISH: 1900-1950 


Edited by LORD DAVID CECIL, Goldsmith Professor of 
English Literature, Oxford University, and ALLEN TATE, 
Professor of English, University of Minnesota 


“Although a neat envelope of a half-century may look irrelevant, 
any other beginning, such as 1917, the year of Prufrock and 
Other Observations, or even 1913, when Robert Frost’s first 
book appeared, would satisfy only a minority . . . 
“There is still another reason . . . for the round numbers with 
which we have enclosed the period. Presently I shall notice a 
particular phase of our obsession with contemporary literary 
history. Besides 1913 and 1917, there was a time, some thirty- 
five years ago, when to many persons on both sides of the 
Atlantic 1911 seemed to have witnessed a revolution in poetry: 
for in that year John Masefield shocked the Anglo-American 
literary world with The Everlasting Mercy, a poem of plain 
people in plain language. It prompted . . . Sir William Watson 
to remark that the language of Shakespeare was good enough’ 
for him. But yet another revolution had already begun. Pound’s 
first verse had been published in 1908 (very quietly in Venice); 
Eliot’s came out only a little later. This poetic revolution, which 
has dominated poetry in English for almost a half-century . . . 
was brought about by two young men who were convinced 
that the language of Shakespeare was not merely good enough 
for them, but far too good... .” 
From the Introduction to American Poetry 
1900-1950 by Allen Tate 


“The poets of today are still in what may be called the romantic 
situation. . . . The romantic situation is the result of that dis- 
integration of orthodoxy which took place towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. During that century the standards of 
belief and taste, of which Augustan poetry was the expression, 
had begun to crumble. The consequence was that poets felt 
at sea in a way that the poets of the previous age had not done. 
They were conscious of a compelling urge to write poetry and 
of an instinctive feeling that in so doing they were fulfilling an 
important human function. But there was no one whom they 
trusted to tell them what that function was and what their 
poetry should be like. Each poet had to decide these things for 
himself. This was the romantic situation ... .” 
From the Introduction to British Poetry, 
1900-1950 by Lord David Cecil 
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Subjects and Expression: Anythi that 
may interest teachers of literature and writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, including verse 
and fiction on academic subjects. A clear and 
lively style will of course recommend itself 
and its — to the largest number of 
readers. Styling of Manuscripts: Please fol- 
low the MLA Style Sheet (Revised Edition) 
in all respects. Incorporate footnotes in the 
text except when it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid 
tables, graphs, and other art-work. Length of 
Manuscripts: The shorter, the more likely of 
acceptance without revision. Anything lo 

er than a dozen itten pages shou 
justify itself by unusual subject or merit. 


Richard M. Eastman, professor and chair- 
man at North Central College (Ill.), took 
graduate degrees at Chicago. He published 
an article on Dostoevsky in the 1955 CE. 
James Steel Smith, with all his degrees 
from California, is assistant professor at 
Los Angeles State. Co-author of two com- 
position texts, he also publishes verse and 
shows his paintings. Robert E. Knoll, asso- 
ciate professor at Nebraska, with degrees 
from Minnesota, published a biography of 
Robert McAlmon last year and is working 
on a new edition of his textbook Contrasts 
and a new study of Jonson’s plays. John 
H. Fisher, CE adviser and member of the 
NCTE Committee on Teacher Preparation 
and Certification, is associate professor 
teaching medieval literature at Duke; his 

aduate degrees are from Penn. James 

uoff, is instructor at Washington State 
with M.A. and Ph.D. also from Penn. He 
has printed articles on modern literature. 
Richard Armour is of course the Scripps- 
Claremont professor who, with Ogden 
Nash, is about the only successful writer 
of professional light verse on the na- 
tional scene. His latest book is Twisted 
Tales from Shakespeare. George P. Faust, 
author of studies in linguistics and medieval 
texts, is professor at Kentucky with degrees 
from Princeton. Oliver M. Willard, associ- 


College English (current circulation over 
6,000) is one of four magazines published by 
NCTE. The Council, founded in 1911, is the 
only organization devoted to English teach- 
ing from the first to the last grade, and it 
has over 43,000 members and subscribers. In 
1912 the Council began publishing The Eng- 
lish Journal, which started a college edition 
in 1928, splitting into EJ and CE in 1938. EJ, 
addressed to teachers in secondary schools, 
is edited by Dwight Burton, Florida State 
University, and Elementary English comes 
from John DeBoer, University of Illinois. A 


For Contributors 


For Readers 


For Contributors and Readers 


Rebuttals should not exceed two pages. 
Transmission of Manuscript: Please send 
one copy folded or flat, held by a paper clip 
but not a staple, with a self-addressed en- 
velope to which stamps are clipped. Enclose 
a self-addressed postcard (stating the title 
of the contribution) if you want to know 
when the manuscript is received. Address 
after 1 June 1958: Editor, College English, 
Trinity College, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 
Editorial Procedure: Speed and care will 
obtain in handling manuscripts. Any delay 
is a matter of academic holidays, concentra- 
tion of manuscripts in one adviser’s field, 
difficult decision, or copy-editing following 
acceptance. 


ate professor at Oregon, and Charlton Laird, 
| ae essor at Nevada, are friends who share 
egrees from Stanford, although Willard’s 
Ph.D. is Harvard and Laird’s B.A. and M.A. 
are Iowa. With five textbooks published, 
Laird has also had two novels printed—and 
reprinted. John M. Aden, associate profes- 
sor at Vanderbilt, has published articles on 
Dryden and Pope. William Randel, author 
of oe A on Alcott and Eggleston, is profes- 
sor and Director of American Studies at 
Florida State. Seymour L. Gross, assistant 
professor at Notre Dame, has many articles 
on modern literature printed and accepted. 
William L. Frank, is teaching assistant at 
Northwestern, writing a thesis on Whitman. 
Cecil B. Williams, professor at Oklahoma 
State, and John Ball, associate professor at 
Miami, are well-known workers in the field 
of composition. Norman Friedman, author 
of a half-dozen articles on fiction and poetry, 
is instructor at U. Connecticut. George de 
Schweinitz, is associate professor at West 
Texas State. B. R. McElderry, professor at 
USC, specializes in American, Romantic, 
and Victorian fields. Ben W. Fuson, asso- 
ciate professor at Park, took his Ph.D. at 
S.U. Iowa, taught in China, India, Kentucky, 
and Virginia, and has published items on 
Browning and on teaching English. 


membership in the Council ($4.00) includes 
a subscription to CE, EJ, or EE; the privi- 
lege of obtaining a second magazine for 
$2.00; and discounts on numerous books, 
records, literary maps, and the like. Closely 
allied to CE is CCC, the bulletin of the 
NCTE subsidiary, The Conference on Col- 
lege Composition and Communication. CCC 
is published quarterly, and subscriptions 
are $2.00. Writers of articles and notes 
in this field should consider sending them to 
the editor, Francis E. Bowman, Duke Uni- 
versity, as an alternative to CE. 


Popular Texts from Prentice-Hall... 


EXPLORATIONS: Thinking, Discussion 

and Writing 

by THOMAS C. POLLOCK, New York University, JAMES L. 
WORTHAM, University of Kansas, FREDERIC REEVE, Michigan 
State University, STEPHEN BLOORE, Fairleigh Dickinson College. 


CONTAINING 64 NON-FICTION ESSAYS ON CONTEMPORARY TOPICS, THIS 
book of readings is designed to develop maturity in the students’ 
paneer and writing about topics of liberal education and life in 
general. 

Drviwep INTO 15 WORKABLE SECTIONS, THE READINGS MAY BE DIS- 
cussed in any order. 

VARYING IN DEGREES OF DIFFICULTY, THE TOPICS ARE ADAPTABLE TO 
both the average and superior student. 

UESTIONS AND PROBLEMS AT THE END OF EACH SECTION ENCOURAGE 
the student to examine, challenge and evaluate the views of the 
authors. Special “Topics for Writing” suggest approaches to writing 
that students can incorporate into their themes. 


1956 . 760 pp. e Text price $4.95 


PRENTICE-HALL HANDBOOK 


FOR WRITERS, 2nd ed. 

by GLENN H. LEGGETT, University of Washington, 
C. DAVID MEAD, Michigan State College, and 
WILLIAM CHARVAT, The Ohio State University. 


THE 2ND EDITION OF THIS WIDELY ADOPTED HANDBOOK CONTAINS 
twice as much exercise material as before and provides a greater 
opportunity for improving students’ writing. 

EMPHASIS IS ON A CONSTRUCTIVE, LIBERAL, AND POSITIVE APPROACH 
to the whole writing process. A flexible treatment of usage permits 
the teaching of both formal and informal usage. 

THE HIGHLY EFFECTIVE THEME-CORRECTION DEVICES OF THE ORIGI- 
nal edition have been retained. : 
THE SUBJECT MATTER OF THE EXERCISES OFFERS SPONTANEITY AND 
variety. The illustrations are practical and entertaining, while the 
student is made constantly aware of formal and informal, successful 
and unsuccessful practices. 


1954 ° 540 pp. e Text price $3.75 


NEW HIGHWAYS IN COLLEGE 


COMPOSITION, 2nd ed. 

by OSCAR CARGILL, New York University, 

REGINALD CALL, University of New Hampshire, 

HOMER A. WATT, and WILLIAM CHARVAT, Ohio State Univ. 
A COVER-TO-COVER REVISION OF A TEXT THAT HAS ALREADY SOLD OVER 
100,000 copies, the 2nd Edition provides a complete Freshman Eng- 
lish course in one compact and highly tonahalle volume. 

THIS THREE-IN-ONE TEXTBOOK CONTAINS A THOROUGHLY INTEGRATED 
Reader, Rhetoric and Handbook that systematically develop the 
student’s reading and writing skills. 

THE READER CONTAINS A WIDE AND VARIED SELECTION OF THE BEST 
modern writing. The Rhetoric develops a philosophy of composition. 
By closely “¥*, the reader, the Rhetoric and the Handbook, 
the authors help the students learn to read, think and write ef- 
fectively. 

1034 pp. e pub. 1955 e Text price $6.95 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


a 1958 publication . . . 


MASTERS OF BRITISH LITERATURE 


Edited by ROBERT A. PRATT e@ DON CAMERON ALLEN 
F.P. WILSON e JAMES R. SUTHERLAND e CARLOS BAKER 
FRANCIS E. MINEKA e RICHARD ELLMANN 


General Editor — GORDON N. RAY 


New Yong 16 This impressive new anthology draws on the works of 

Dates b twenty major authors representing the highest accom- 
plishment in British literature from Chaucer to T. S. 
Eliot. 


The distinguished editors have provided for each author 
a critical introduction designed to focus the student's 
attention on the literary quality and backgrounds of the 
selections and to encourage his discrimination and im- 
agination. 


A system of cooperative editing conceived by the editors 
and publisher assures a satisfyingly uniform depth of in- 
terpretation, yet the individual style and approach of 
each editor has been carefully preserved. 


Abundant annotation should make it unnecessary for 
the student to consult any reference books beyond a 
good desk dictionary. 


Selected bibliographies of biographical and critical 
studies, and, in each volume, a brief appendix on 
versification. 
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Used in practically every college 
and university in the United States 


Authoritative. The ACD is the only college dictionary ever 
prepared directly by a large staff, including 355 leading schol- 


ars, scientists, technical experts, and other authorities in 316 
fields of knowledge. 


Up te Date. The ACD is continuously revised by its per- 
manent editorial staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, 
Managing Editor. The permanent Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee is composed of Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Irving Lorge, Columbia University, Bernard Bloch, Yale 
University, W. Cabell Greet, Columbia University, and Charles 
C. Fries, University of Michigan. 


The American 
College Dictionary 


| RANDOM HOUSE 457 Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Just Published! 


CHAUCER'S 
POETRY 


An Anthology for 
the Modern Reader 


Selected and Edited by 
E. T. DONALDSON, Yale University 


This new book, including almost 
three-quarters of Chaucer’s poetry, 
represents the full range of his 
artistic achievement, while the 
commentary and editorial view- 
point stress his poetry’s universal- 
ity and human quality. The book 
includes a large part of The Can- 
terbury Tales, all the Links, choice 
minor and short poems, and the 
complete Troilus and Criseide. 


A detailed critical commentary 
on each poem is presented as well 
as a discussion of each of the 
Canterbury pilgrims, Chaucer as 
an “oral poet,” and his narrative 
technique. The book also contains 
sections on Chaucer’s biography, 
sounds and grammatical structure 
of his language, and his versifica- 
tion. 

Bibliography. 965 pp. 


e EDITORIAL AIDS. Obscure vocabulary 
glossed on every page. Includes general 
glossary and bibliography. 


BEST TEXTS. Poems are newly collated 
from the manuscripts as published by 
the Chaucer Society. 


TEACHABLE. Organized to give the stu- 
dent a keener appreciation of Chaucer 
as a poet. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street « New York 10, N. 


Selected RONALD Books 


The Poems of John Milton 


Edited by James Holly Hanford. A 
chronological presentation of Milton’s 
original English verse and transla- 
tions of representative Latin and Ital- 
ian poems. “The biographical intro- 
duction and the introductions to par- 
ticular poems contain just the right 
sort and amount of information for 
the student.” Alexander Witherspoon, 
Yale University. 2nd Ed. 615 pp. 


Swift: Gulliver’s Travels 


Edited by Arthur E. Case, Northwest- 
ern University. Swift’s classic satire, 
fully annotated, unabridged. Contains 
the four voyages, a brief life of 
Swift, an analysis of the travels, etc. 
“Case’s is by far the finest one-volume 
edition of Swift's Gulliver I have 
seen.” John M. Aden, Centre College. 

374 pp. 


Anthology of Romanticism 


Edited by Ernest Bernbaum, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Selections from the 
prose and poetry of each major figure 
in the Romantic Movement. “Jn its 
earlier, shorter forms I admired the 
work very much; and now it seems 
to me to be even better and more use- 
ful. Samuel C. Chew, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 8rd Ed. 1238 pp. 


Guide Through the 


Romantic Movement 


Also by Bernbaum. Explains the aims 
of 16 leading Romantics. The mean- 
ing, values, merits, and limitations of 
their work. “No other work known 
to me gives anything as complete and 
up to date on what is really impor- 
tant ... concerning the great Roman- 
tics.” Frederic A. Pottle, Yale Univer- 
sity. 2nd Ed. 352 pp. 


Victorian Poetry 


Edited by E. K. Brown, University of 
Chicago. Analyzes and evaluates the 
work of 14 Victorian poets, including 
Tennyson, Browning, Arnold. “... one 
of the best arranged and best selected 
of anthoogies. The choice of poems 
and the notes and bibliographical 
apparatus are excellent.” Robert 
Stange, Bennington College. 912 pp. 


SIGNET BOOKS 
MENTOR BOOKS 


35¢ 50¢ 75¢ 


Eight Great Comedies 


Complete texts of plays by Aristophanes, Machiavelli, Shakespeare, Moliére, John 
Gay, Wilde, and Chekhov, with essays on the comic spirit by Chesterton, Dobrée, 
Langer, and Frye. Edited by Sylvan Barnet, Morton Berman, and William Burto. 


Mentor MD216, 50¢ 
A DICTIONARY OF 
American-English Usage 


Coming in August, a complete and unabridged reprint of the highly praised guide by 
Margaret Nicholson, based on Fowler’s Modern English Usage. Hard-bound edition 
published by Oxford University Press. Mentor, 75¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


Roget’s College Thesaurus 


The latest version of Roget’s masterpiece, completely alphabetized for easy use. 
More complete, more up-to-date than any other Thesaurus at this low price. “An 
invaluable addition to a writer's reference shelf.” — R. B. Downs, Director, University 


of Illinois Library. Signet D1431, 50¢ 


EIGHT GREAT TRAGEDIES 


edited by Barnet, Berman, and Burto. 
Mentor MD195, 50¢ 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
by Fyodor Dostoyevsky. Complete and un- 
abridged Signet T1488, 75¢ 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 


by Eugene O'Neill. The only separate edi- 
tion available Signet $1502, 35¢ 


THE DARK AGES 
by W. P. Ker. New introduction by Anne 
Fremantle Mentor MD225, 50¢ 


THE VARIETIES OF 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


by William James. New introduction by 
Jacques Barzun Mentor MD221, 50¢ 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 


by Charles Darwin. New introduction by 
Sir Julian Huxley Mentor MD222, 50¢ 


Write for our Complete Catalog, and request examination copies 
of books you wish to consider for classroom use 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY OF WORLD LITERATURE, Inc. 
Box CE-4, 501 Madison Avenue * New York 22, N.Y. 


jatest addition” 
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list of useful | 
college titles 


pship 


Edited by LEWIS LEARY. This book provides an in- 
CYo formal discussion by a group of scholar-critics of trends 
and achievements in the study of literature during the 
past thirty years. JUST PUBLISHED 


Better Language and Thinking 


Edited by RACHEL SALISBURY. In this anthology 
the student is shown how to speak, listen, look, read, 
and write with discrimination and effectiveness. The 
articles and book selections included describe the lan- 
guage as it grows and changes, emphasize the impor- 
tance of words in the contemporary scene, and set up 
standards by which to evaluate the mass media. 

524 pages, $4.00 


Exposition 


By R. D. BROWN and DAVID G. SPENCER. Unique in 
its field, this collection of expository essays is designed 
CYLYo primarily for those students majoring in technical and 
“non-literary” fields. The contents are divided into five 
parts: The Uses of Exposition, The Strategies of Ex- 
position, Argument, Organizing Ideas for Exposition 
and Argument, and The Technical Report and the 
Research Paper. 495 pages, $3.50 


Teaching English (Srammap 


By ROBERT C. POOLEY. Two axioms of teaching 
: English underlie the theory and practice of this book: 
| that students learn to write by the actual processes of 
7 writing; and that the reason for teaching English 
grammar is to improve written sentence structure. The 
text attempts to clarify the confusions which exist 
regarding the nature, use, and outcomes of grammar 
instruction. 207 pages, $2.50 
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The amateur spectator and scholar has 

good reason to be afraid of his own 
shadow these days. He is told that a 
drama is not “just” drama, it is the 
formalized fantasy of a culture, a con- 
figuration of myths, a test-tube for psy- 
choanalysis, a fragment of history, a 
politico-economic essay—in short, a se- 
cret which only the specialists can un- 
lock. If the spectator ducks the experts 
on his way to the theater, he is in danger 
of turning up with the unreflective 
masses for whom drama is merely escape 
or melodrama. But the unique truths of 
a dramatic masterpiece are open neither 
to the masses nor to the specialist as 
specialist. The serious amateur himself 
has the key. It is for him that dramatists 
write. 

The key consists of his own emotional 
response, when properly trained and 
corrected. This response is deliberately 
sought by the dramatist; it is as much 
the dramatist’s creation as the play itself; 
and it provides every spectator with an 
essential index to the play. We may 
think of the dramatist as a pleader seek- 
ing through his play to his 
audience’s reception of the play. His play 
reaches out for us, making its emotional 
content available by signs which the 
dramatist has placed there—signs suffi- 
ciently universal and durable to speak 
across wide barriers of time and culture. 
To understand these signs, we do not 
need a new psychology of audience 
response. We have waiting for us that 
practical wisdom in human motivations 
shared by able speakers, dramatists, and 


Drama As Psychological Argument 


Ricuarp M. EASTMAN 
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audiences from Aristotle’s time to this. 
What I should like to do is to translate 
this wisdom into four criteria especially 
adapted for measuring the spectator’s 
own participation, and to show how a 
spectator by training himself in them 
can react more efficiently to what he 
sees or reads. These four criteria are as 
follows: (1) Focus: the amount of atten- 
tion we are asked to pay, and the kind 
of adaptation from everyday reality we 
are asked to make in watching a play. 
(2) Reliability of witness: the degree to 
which we credit the utterances of given 
characters—a credence which will deter- 
mine our understanding of the real dra- 
matic issues. (3) Moral character: the 
degree to which we judge characters as 
good men or bad men with reference to 
those issues. (4) Vantage-point: the de- 
gree to which we feel above, below, or 
on the same level with a given character 
at a given moment. The first two criteria 
deal with the spectator’s preliminary, 
disinterested activities of perception and 
evaluation. The last two deal with his 
later, interested activities of endorsement 
and emotional involvement. Let us now 
analyze these terms in some detail. 

(1) Focus. In deciding which charac- 
ters to watch most closely, the spectator 
actually decides which characters will 
lay greatest claim on his feelings. Thus 
his decision is important even if ninety 
per cent of the time it is obvious. Ob- 
viously, he tends to pay more attention 
to characters on stage than to characters 
off stage. He will watch a detached 
character rather than a character merged 
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in a group. He will pay close notice to 
spatial oppositions of individuals or 
groups. The stage play can underscore 
and refine these matters by the devices 
of spectacle. The need for imaginative 
attention arises in the study, where the 
reader can easily fail to visualize the 
split court of King Lear, the formidable 
entourage of Claudius, the combined 
isolation and conspicuousness of Hamlet. 

Focus is also afected by the amount 
of dialogue spoken by a character or 
about him—and by the amount of phys- 
ical action performed by a character or 
in his vicinity. We fix on a given charac- 
ter, too, as the dramatist allows us to 
witness his private self: the man alone 
or with his intimates, the man whose 
hidden nature escapes before us in con- 
fidences, outbursts, dreams. Again, a 
character’s power-status governs our at- 
tention strongly. As Iago or Prospero 
shows capacity for shaping the action, 
for causing pleasure or pain, we keep 


track of him, sensing his political pres- 
ence even when he personally lurks in 
the background. 

It is in retrospect that these simple 
indications of focus are most easily for- 
gotten. The theater-image of the play 
dims as we re-read and re-read; now we 


are stuck by the parts rather than the 
whole, until we find perhaps that the 
real protagonist of Hamlet is Fortinbras 
or Claudius or even Ophelia. A humble 
return to the data of dramatic emphasis 
may Cost us a pet interpretation or two, 
but it will restore our vision as spectators. 

Let us pass to the more difficult ques- 
tion of kind of focus—the modifying lens 
by which the dramatist will open up for 
us a special type of reality. A “realistic” 
scene tends to bring us close. A stylized 
scene (fantasy, say, or ritual) tends to 
keep us at a distance. But this rule of 
thumb needs refinement. A naturalistic 
play may actually hold us off as mere 
observers — a microscope. And 
stylization may exploited so that the 
stage action expresses the private vision 
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of some focal character, to whom (Willy 
Loman, for instance) we are bound to 
feel close. Shifts in mode—from natural- 
ism to expressionism or, to take the com- 
mon Wolenpanean example, from high 
blank verse to low prose—invite attention 
on two or more levels, a sign that the 
play seeks a complex response. 

Without the live stage production to 
create these special realities through act- 
ing, lighting, scrims, sets, choreography, 
etc., an unalerted reader can easily be- 
come cross-eyed. He tries to read Strind- 
berg as straightforward realism. He 
misses the moments when Shakespeare 
adopts a ritualistic mode to obtain — 
reliefs and commentaries. The Cherry 
Orchard will baffle him, with the appar- 
ent incongruity of its slapstick and seri- 
ousness. He can be satisfied, however, 
once he sees how Chekhov deliberatel 
alternates and then blends focus— 
vaudeville, half melancholy dream—thus 
lulling the spectator’s more painful sus- 
ceptibilities and directing a response of 
amused nostalgi 

(2) Reliability of witness. We do not 
believe all we hear. A dramatist knows 
this, and will therefore give us clues as 
to which speeches we are to take at face 
value. The ultimate truth of a given 
speech will not be ascertainable in an 
simple way; but we must at least be able 
to tell what a character really thinks, if 
we are to estimate the real problems of 
the dramatist’s people. 

Candor may be judged according to 
the stage audience to whom a character 
speaks If he speaks alone, we believe him 
to speak frankly; so also if he speaks to 
his intimates. As the stage audience 
grows, or as the formality of the oc- 
casion increases, we expect him to speak 
with increasing reserve: thus the differ- 
ence between Claudius at prayer and 
Claudius holding court. Again, we credit 
a character insofar as his words, uttered 
on different occasions, are consistent. 
We distrust the Iago or the Edmund 
who tailors every speech to his present 
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listener. Again, candor is attested by a 
character’s statements against what he 
thinks to be his own interest. Off-guard 
utterances of whatever sort—under fa- 
tigue or emotion, through simple inad- 
vertence—carry a similar warrant of sin- 
cerity. 

Of course, real sincerity must be dis- 
tinguished from the feigned sincerity of 
the deceiver. A simple review of evi- 
dence will usually help us; but we may 
be puzzled when the character’s policy 
and sincerity overlap (e.g., Mark An- 
tony) or again, when a character is de- 
ceiving himself (e.g., Willy Loman). 
Here a trained spectator looks for the 
complex judgment which the dramatist 
evidently wants to obtain. An ideal test 
case for this kind of evaluation is fur- 
nished by the beloved Marc Antony 
funeral oration. A sanguine sophomore 
emerges from the oration stirred by 
Antony’s a spirit and bleeding heart; 
he is ready to plunge from the ivory 
tower into the Roman mob. A few wise 
years later, he is tickled by the oration, 
which he now relishes as a prime speci- 
men of bamboozling. Close attention 
suggests that Shakespeare has balanced 
the evidence. Antony’s indignant solilo- 
quy in 3.1 (just before the oration) ar- 
gues a deep attachment to Caesar. An- 
tony’s cold-blooded private discussion of 
Caesar’s will in 4.1 (just after the ora- 
tion) argues the trickery he has used to 
inflame the mob. A final judgment, su 
ported in other ways as well, =A, 
seem to be that we are to take Antony 
as a man who combines ambition and 
personal devotion, craft and passion. 

To be sensitive to the witness-value 
of given speeches is, in the long run, to 
be sensitive to speeches in their dramatic 
contexts. A reader pursuing a special 
interest (historical, anthropological, etc.) 
tends to treat all speeches of a play as 
having equal testimonial value whenever 
his own subject-matter enters the dia- 
logue. To read a speech only for its 
abstract assertions, to miss hearing every 
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speech as either a revelation or a conceal- 
ment of personality under particular 
stresses—is to subvert drama as an art. 
After we have judged the witness-value 
of a speech, then we may, if we like, 
return to special considerations of what 
the play can testify as to the author’s 
beliefs or times. Thus a doctrine which 
frequently and consistently appears in 
the mouths of admirable characters 
speaking frankly might reasonably be 
thought to coincide with the dramatist’s 
private views. But we cannot go far 
unless we do begin with rhetorical con- 
text. 

(3) Moral character. The most ele- 
mentary law by which we endorse the 
characters of a drama is that we desire 
the success of the good men and the 


defeat of the bad men. To a large extent 
goodness or badness can be objectively 
assessed in terms of a popular morality 
which has remained remarkably constant. 
Men have nearly always respected cour- 


age, justice, magnanimity, wisdom, etc. 
They have magnified or minified a virtu- 
ous deed according to its benefit to 
others, the sacrifice required of self, the 
difficulties met in its performance, its 
purity of intention. They have magnified 
or minified a vicious deed according to 
its destructive consequences, the benefits 
obtained by the criminal, the trusts vio- 
lated in its performance, its deliberate- 
ness of intention. 

Using the methods of focus described 
earlier, the dramatist can magnify or 
minify the deeds of his characters so as 
to obtain ethical judgments of great 
variety. One villain (Iago, say) becomes 
monstrous if he stains another man’s soul 
with murder, if he violates his master’s 
trust, if his motivations are petty—if all 
these receive full focus whereas his own 
final defeat is played down. Another 
villain (say, the lovable poisoners of 
Arsenic and Old Lace) is on the way to 
becoming charming, if his intentions are 
emphatically generous, if his crimes and 
victims are occluded from direct view, 
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and so on. 

Some displacements of ethical value 
do occur from one age to another. Loy- 
alty is perhaps up-ranked in the po ular 
Renaissance scheme; self-command by 
the Age of Enlightenment. The modern 
spectator will need to know of the special 
attitudes of a bygone audience—for in- 
stance, the Elizabethan views toward 
incest, revenge, and Providence which 
bear upon Hamlet. But he need not try 
to catapult himself across the centuries 
to a vacant seat in the old Globe Theater. 
So far as we speak of a living tradition 
of drama rather than a museum of dead 
works, we assume a reasonable univer- 
sality of moral responses despite the 
idiomatic differences of each age; and we 
partly define a masterpiece as a drama 
having these responses so built in it 
that any age, with a minimum of back- 
ground study, can extract its basic ver- 
dict. 

An important “built-in” ethical index 
is the chorus of witnesses who testify, in 
obvious language of praise and blame, 
to the virtues and vices of the chief 
actors. This chorus includes those char- 
acters who bear credentials for candid- 
ness. The dramatist has usually taken 
pains at the same time to mark these 
characters as clearly good or bad, using 
stock traits to do so. Horatio of Hamlet, 
for example, is certified to us within a 
very few speeches as an honest, God- 
fearing, courageous, and loyal man. The 
chorus is swelled by the main characters 
as soon as they themselves have become 
certified. Thus, in the opening scenes, 
Shakespeare encourages us to accept 
Hamlet’s ethical judgments of others, 
and to reject those, say, of Polonius. 

This chorus usually conveys an un- 
mistakable verdict when the dramatist 
wishes it to do so, regardless of our own 
ethos. We can recognize the “virtues” of 
a Congreve hero even though we may 
not wish to share them. When, however, 
the chorus splits its verdict, we are di- 
rected either to find a two-level judg- 
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ment or to suspend judgment. When the 
verdict shifts, we are notified that the 
dramatist is expanding his issue or chang- 
ing it, or that he wishes to lead us from 
a naive view of a given problem to a 
sophisticated one. Thus Moliére’s The 
Misanthrope introduces Alceste as a 
plain-spoken hero dedicated to war 
against sham, then subtly invites us to 
look again and see Alceste as a crabbed 
youngster whose final disappearance in 
a tantrum will bring smiles to the alert 
(but consternation to the unwary). Simi- 
lar shifts of valuation are central to 
Synge’s The Playboy of the Western 
World, to Shakespeare’s Richard Il and 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

Another ethical gauge provided by the 
dramatist is the parallel situation in which 
two or more characters face similar 
problems. If they respond differently, 
we can see the range of behavior possible 
for a given ethical problem, as well as 
the moral value of the extremes. We 
have, in short, an ethical yardstick. A 
familiar example is furnished by Hamlet, 
Laertes, and Fortinbras, all of whom seek 
justice for alleged injuries to their 
fathers. Laertes’s rashness sets off Ham- 
let’s prudence; Fortinbras’s modification 
of goal sets off Hamlet’s fixity of pur- 
pose, and so on. But if the characters 
in parallel situations respond alike, we 
see the prevalence of their special mo- 
rality in the dramatist’s fictional world. 
Gertrude and Ophelia have both suc- 
cumbed to a kind of prostitution; and 
universal prostitution A one sort or an- 
other is what makes the world to Ham- 
let “an unweeded garden.” King Lear, of 
course, abounds in such repetitive paral- 
lels. 

A final precaution seems necessary. If 
we are going to take such pains to make 
a drama yield up its universality, we 
must also take care with ourselves, not to 
equate universality with our own values. 
We tend to seize upon those virtues or 
vices which make a special difference to 
our own times—to praise Brutus or 
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Bolingbroke for being anti-fascist and 
pro-democratic; to blame Portia for anti- 
Semitism or Tybalt for juvenile delin- 
quency. The same attention to the in- 
ternal signs of a drama which will extract 
its true appeals to us will help to pre- 
clude these accidental contemporary re- 
sponses which the dramatist could not 
have foreseen. We may adopt this pre- 
cautionary rule: that whenever a play 
persists in displaying an ethical incon- 
sistency which we cannot resolve 
through inspection of the internal evi- 
dence, we may suspect our own moral 
preoccupations; and we may feel un- 
equivocally directed at last to examine 
the original contexts of that play. Such 
a necessity will seldom occur for 
dramas which have any enduring claim 
on the general audience. 

(4) Vantage-point. We do not float 
in a psychological vacuum as we observe 
the good men and the bad men of a 
drama. We ourselves are located. The 
dramatist asks us to stand at a specific 
relationship (vantage-point) of superior- 
ity, equality, or inferiority to these char- 
acters; and this position essentially colors 
our emotional response at any given mo- 
ment. A superior position encourages us 
to feel such sympathetic emotions as 
pity, confidence, triumph, amusement, 
or such antipathetic emotions as con- 
tempt and wrath. An inferior position 
encourages us to feel such sympathetic 
emotions as admiration and acquiescence, 
or such antipathetic emotions as mali- 
cious joy, fear, envy, indignation. The 
appropriate “placements” are implicit in 
the author’s choice of presentation. 

We hold characters in special respect 
whom the dramatist has endowed with 
unusual intelligence, virtue, vigor, 
beauty, wealth, birth, fame. We con- 
descend to those who are unusually 
handicapped. We identify ourselves with 
characters who blend gifts and handicaps 
in a proportion common to the run of 
men. Again, our position toward a char- 
acter is affected by his power-status. We 
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tend to “look down” to a character who 
loses, who flees, surrenders, obeys. So 
we pity Willy Loman, the beaten sales- 
man; we laugh at Tartuffe’s dupe, 
Orgon; we despite the gullible mob of 
Julius Caesar. We “look up” to a char- 
acter who wins, who manipulates, in- 
flicts, pursues, commands. So we fear 
Claudius; we are indignant at Regan and 
Goneril; we admire Prospero. Again, our 
vantage-point readily adjusts, by a kind 
of biological sympathy, to any unusual 
susceptibility of a character to pain and 
pleasure. Any being who suffers — 
—hero, villain, or even beast—appea 
absolutely for our compassion. Possibly 
it was the universally recognized strength 
of this appeal that led Aristotle to in- 
clude the Scene of Suffering as an in- 
herent element of tragic plot. Similarly, 
any being who lives with gusto—an ebul- 
lient Falstaff or a dynamic Tamburlaine— 
exerts an absolute magnetism on us. Such 
people take life by the horns as we 
should all like to do. 

Any disparity of knowledge between 
us and the characters on stage influences 
our vantage-point sharply. We defer to 
characters who evidently see what we do 
not. As the trial scene of The Merchant 
of Venice gets under way, the spectator 
knows only the worst; but Portia knows 
all, including the stratagem by which 
Shylock can be ruined, and she com- 
mands the spectator’s admiration as she 
rescues the victims in accordance with 
his own hopes. On the other hand, we 
sense an intellectual superiority over 
characters who do not yet see what the 
dramatist has allowed us to see. We are 
opened to those deep feelings—pity, 
amusement, terror—which flow so pow- 
erfully from dramatic irony. Thirdly, 
when we learn at the same rate that a 
character learns, we are likely to feel 
strong empathy—as for the heroine of a 
Gothic melodrama. 

Of course we do not occupy a single 
“point” of vantage with regard to a chief 
character. We can be made to take 
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several positions toward him at the same 
instant. In the tempest scenes of Lear, 
we may look up to the old king for his 
gigantic heart and noble past, but feel 
awe and pity at his political, physical, 
and mental collapse. Just this complexity 
makes possible the rich diversity of com- 
passion, say, that we can be made to 
direct toward such pathetic figures as 
Lear, Othello, Willy Loman, and Laura 
Wingfield, the blighted spinster of The 
Glass Menagerie. Vantage-point, then, 
needs to be thought of as a general sense 
of superiority, equality, or inferiority 
which is produced by many distinct atti- 
tudes working in harmony. Only as we 
discriminate these component attitudes 
can we open ourselves to the full and 
unique impact of a given character at a 
given moment. 

Moreover, vantage-point is dynamic. 
During a play we take new positions 
toward a character as he falls or rises, as 
he shows growth or decay, as he learns 
or as we learn. This movement of van- 
tage-point, in fact, is nothing less than 
the subjective aspect of plot itself. It 
directs our own experience of an emo- 
tional progression which answers to the 
changing situation on stage. The major 
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traditional devices of 
Reversal, etc.—are important precise y 
for what they do to the spectator’s posi- 
tion. Without the ability to follow a 
drama in the itions thus indicated for 
us by the and ey we shall sound hollow 
when we talk about a Pe pee plot. 
With this ability, we shall find our way 
through much of the newer drama which 
apparently lacks “plot” in the objective 
sense of ordered action. The plays of 
Chekhov and Strindberg may often seem 
inconclusive. Waiting for Godot may 
seem to wander. But when we concen- 
trate on how we are asked to move with 
respect to the protagonists, we may hope 
to find both plot and meaning. 

Here, then, are four concepts for de- 
termining the emotional response which 
a drama asks from its spectator. They are 
not new discoveries. ey simply em- 
brace the necessary, obvious, but often 
forgotten means for influencing the emo- 
tions through the dramatic medium. The 
value of stressing them now is that the 
_— may see, in an age which 

evaluates the amateur, how his own 
impressions as a sympathetic and discern- 
ing human being can contribute to a 
grasp of the dramatist’s intention. 


The Novelist of Discomfort: 
A Reconsideration of John Dos Passos 


James STEEL SMITH 


Close criticism of John Dos Passos and 
his novels is hard to come by today. On 
the one hand, there is the Luce publica- 
tions’ veneration of Dos Passos as a 
towering artistic figure and profound 
social prophet, and over against this re- 
spect are two frequently expressed re- 
actions—“Who? Oh, Dos Passos—histor- 
ically interesting, and that’s about all” or 
“Who? That wordy turncoat!” 


The reasons for this state of affairs 
should be readily apparent. Dos Passos, 
in both his fiction and non-fiction, has 
written about explosive social issues of 
the day; so those of his readers who are 
skeptical of marriages between social 
propaganda and art dismiss him as a 
noisy pamphleteer, and all the others take 
sides, according to whether they agree 
or disagree with what they imagine his 
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social wooed to be. This, of course, 
is almost inevitably the lot of any writer 
who tries to make fiction a vehicle for 
social criticism, but in Dos Passos’s case 
the partisanship is particularly intense, 
for the reason that in the course of over 
thirty years of taking sides on hot social 
issues Dos Passos appears to most readers 
to have changed sides—and a changeling, 
whether he be a Burke, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Disraeli, Gladstone, Koestler, 
Budenz, or Chambers, always himself 
becomes an issue. Discussion of the writ- 
ings of such a man is bound to get back 
to the man. 

For these reasons the nature of Dos 
Passos’s contribution to American fiction 
has not been adequately analyzed and 
understood. In this article I should like 
to recover him, if only partially and 
temporarily, from the blur of partisan- 
ship and irrelevancy at present surround- 
ing his owlish head. And since U.S.A. 
remains his most typical, as well as his 
best, novel, I shall center this retrospec- 
tion on that work, turning to his other 
writings occasionally for further clarifi- 
cation. 

Re-reading a work after a long lapse 
of years may be a startlingly different 
experience from the original reading. I 
first read U.S.A. in the 1930's, when 
many other books of social protest were 
coming off the presses, and, although 
Dos Passos’s formal devices intrigued me, 
I thought of the book mainly as social 
og from the then very articulate 

eft. It seemed neatly classifiable as fic- 
tion of social purpose from the far Left 
though superior to others of that ty 
by Gold, Cantwell, Bessie, 
etc. But on a rereading the criticism of 
the status quo in U.S.A. seemed far less 
central than it formerly had, much less 
an essential part of Dos Passos and his 
writing than certain other elements that 
have only now, after two decades, as- 
serted their presence. This trilogy now 
revealed three much more significant 
aspects of Dos Passos: (1) Dos Passos the 
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impressionistic thinker, (2) Dos Passos 
the tireless, if not really very daring, 
experimenter with artistic forms, and 
(3) Dos Passos the anarchist. And these 
three major characteristics appear inter- 
related, explanatory of each other, and, 
together, a of a writing person- 
ality far different from the one encoun- 
tered in the very same pages in the 
1930's. 

It is not primarily Dos Passos’s im- 
pressionistic narrative method that I refer 
to when speaking of Dos Passos the im- 
pressionist. He relies heavily, of course, 
on glimpses of to establish 
scene, event, and character—that is, to 
create the impressions of such. His 
“Newsreels” and “Camera Eyes” are col- 
lections of such impressionistic bits to 
suggest that something has happened to 
American society or is about to happen. 
His sandwiched-in biographies of typical 
national figures are also created in this 
way—Isadora Duncan the 
over of beauty tangled in debts, Isadora 
involved in love affairs with a depressing 
succession of debauched adventurers, 
Isadora physically strangled by a jaunty 
scarf that got wound around a wheel of 
her car. And the central narratives—those 
about Charley Anderson, J. Ward 
Moorehouse, Janey, Mary French, Mar- 
g° Dowling, and others—are told partly 

y a similar stringing together of great 
numbers of evocative pieces. But the 
impressionism of Dos Passos’s narrative 
method is only a part—only a by-product 
—of the impressionism which is an es- 
sential part of U.S.A. and of Dos Passos. 
His impressionism is more than a way of 
presenting or telling. It is a way of 
thinking. 

Dos Passos has often been criticized 
for being a reporter who wandered into 
fiction. That criticism is not quite on 
target. He does not observe and collect 
facts. He soaks up any experiences to 
which he is exposed—colors, phrases, 
sounds, smells, activities, movements 
physical or social. There is little of the 
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true reporter’s resistance to facts—that is, 
the reporter’s sense of that-out-there and 
me-in-here and of the separateness of the 
two spheres. Dos Passos has scarcely any 
resistance to anything seen or heard, and 
so he is not able to examine facts for 
genuineness or relevance, nor is he able 
to separate one kind of facts from an- 
other and to concentrate on those that 
mean one thing. He can do neither of 
these things because he is too impression- 
able, too much of a “softy” in a world 
full of things that can impress. In this 
respect he presents a striking contrast to 
James Farrell, whose Studs Lonigan 
trilogy is superficially enough like 
U.S.A. to keep coming to mind as one 
reads Dos Passos’s trilogy. Farrell raises 
questions about what happens to people, 
observes and collects and selects facts 
that seem to him relevant to the answer- 
ing of his questions; he appears to have 
more control over what happens to him- 
self, as well as over what happens to his 
people, than Dos Passos has. In a way, 
Dos Passos is more sensitive than Farrell, 
and considerably less rational. 

One possible result of having a sensi- 
tive and thin skin is that one becomes 
aware of things that other people miss— 
the small-scale, easily overlooked phe- 
nomena. But another possible result of 
such sensitivity is that one can do little 
to defend the privacy of his own mind; 
the sounds we colors and forms of his 
environment may crowd in and usurp it. 
This happens to Dos Passos. U.S.A. re- 
flects—and even magnifies—a kind of 
social criticism common in the early 
thirties: the picture of American society 
as a dead end, the conviction that in- 
dividuals in a modern industrial economy 
are inevitably crushed by it, a fatalistic 
acceptance of class war, an enthusiastic 
belief in the existence of a typical Amer- 
ican character, the view of international 
war as an international financiers’ plot. 
What U.S.A. says was almost a cliché at 
the time it was written. And the rest of 
Dos Passos’s work makes inescapable the 
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conclusion that Dos Passos has always 
been “in the swim,” has shared the domi- 
nant feeling of each period. His early 
novels, First Encounter and Three Sol- 
diers, are full of war weariness and dis- 
gust at the waste of war, attitudes shared 
by the great majority of his contem- 
poraries of the late teens and early 
twenties. Manhattan Transfer, his py 
Airways Inc., and the U.S.A. trilogy 
faithfully indicate the rising sense of 
social alarm and the curiosity about the 
possibilities of Marxism as an answer to 
the collapse of American society. In the 
war years this feeling of social rebellion 
which had marked the two preceding 
decades was replaced by a strongly 
patriotic note and pride in Americans’ 
Western European heritage, expressed 
most fully in The Ground We Stand 
On; this, too, a popular trend. And the 
rising swell of disillusionment and con- 
servatism moves through the three linked 
novels—Adventures of a Young Man, 
Number One, and The Grand Design— 
and through The Prospect Before Us, a 
collection of troubled essays on the state 
of England, South America, and the 
United States. It is unnecessary to ex- 
plain Dos Passos’s shifts as “selling out.” 
The painfully impressionable author we 
find in U.S.A. could be expected to re- 
flect or even slightly anticipate the 
dominant trend. Dos Passos is no breaker 
of intellectual ground, no pioneer. 
Rather, he is a sincere popular thinker, 
inevitably a man of his times—all of 
them. (Even in experimentation with 
literary forms Dos Passos was not so 
much the finder of the way as the fixer 
and user of ways that Whitman, Zola, 
Norris, Stein, Joyce, Sandburg, Sher- 
wood Anderson, and many others had 
already found.) It seems appropriate 
that Life Magazine, one of America’s 
most popular and earnest journals, should 
have taken up Dos Passos and opened its 
pages to him. Life, like Dos Passos, has 
moved excitedly with major trends. 
Another result of one’s having a highly 
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impressionable nature is that he is likely 
to suffer pain easily and often. He may 
respond quickly to pleasure, too, but 
there are usually so many painful things 
mixed with the few good that the sensa- 
tions of pain crowd out those of pleasure. 
U.S.A. is the work of such a man, and 
its dominant note is one of revulsion and 
disgust, mixed with a kind of wonder 
that things can be so disgusting. In his 
novel U.S.A. the causes of human pain 
are many, and to each of them Dos Pas- 
sos keeps returning. There are, of course, 
the physical and psychological pains of 
poverty—hunger, dirt, disease, loss of 
self-respect, aimlessness, the terror of the 
last dime. And the complex pain of 
unemployment is explored repeatedly, in 
the experiences of many kinds of people 
at different stages of recent American 
history. Dos Passos in U.S.A. draws a 


full and detailed picture of labor strife, 
particularly of its physical violence 


(beatings, castrations, riots) but also of 
managerial callousness and labor leaders’ 
selfishness or confused pettiness. All the 
pains of war—humiliation, death, mass 
hate—furnish 19179, the middle book of 
the trilogy, with its central theme. But 
these more obvious pains are embedded 
in a context of pain, a context created by 
hundreds of personal pains—getting sick 
at the stomach, the morning after, being 
disillusioned with parents or children, 
mean family quarrels, ulcers, loneliness, 
the wasting of a talent, incurable diseases, 
garbage cans in alleys, the smell of un- 
washed bodies. Sexual experience is, in 
Dos Passos’s U.S.A., a reliable source of 
pain—physical _ impotence, brutality, 
disease, fear of disease. And the pain of 
comparing dreams with real experience 
is seldom absent. A dominant motif in 
U.S.A. is the tired young man vomiting 
in a toilet somewhere at the end of a 
long, dirty hallway leading from a gaudy 
bar. 

Typical of Dos Passos’s awareness and 
careful delineation of this pain of the 
“letdown” is his account, at the begin- 
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ning of The Big Money, of Lieutenant 
Charley Anderson’s return from the war 
in Europe. Because the ship had had to 
wait outside New York Harbor a day 
for the fog to lift, the edge was already 
off the homecoming. And now, standing 
beside his friend, Joe Askew, and looking 
at the Statue of Liberty, he said, “I re- 
member her lookin’ bigger.” His good- 
bye to Joe was unsatisfactory; all he 
could say was “It was a great war while 
it lasted.” In the wharf building “the few 
— and the scattered trunks looked 
ost and lonely in the huge yellow 
gloom ....” His goodbyes to his over- 
seas friends the Johnsons were as flat and 
empty as his leave-taking of his fellow 
fighter, Joe Askew. Then, driving to a 
hotel, he heard from the taximan that, 
though officers were treated well at that 
hotel, enlisted men were not, that jobs 
were scarce, and that everything was 
specially quiet today because it was Sun- 
day. “‘Oh, sure, I'd forgotten it was 
Sunday.’ ‘Sure it’s Sunday.’ ’‘I remember 
now it’s Sunday.’ ” 

In conveying a sense of the painfulness 
of human life, particularly the ache of 
disillusionment, Dos Passos is, in U.S.A., 
for the most part successful. But his pain 
is too personal, too smothering and in- 
escapable, for Dos Passos to be able to 
give it intellectual and artistic structure. 
It is always there—undelineated, unclari- 
fied, without palpable cause and result. 
This book, like most of Dos Passos’s 
other writing, is a poignant but uncer- 
tainly aimed protest, an evocation of an 
overall feeling of unpleasantness, an im- 
pression of trouble. It has a strong, cloy- 
ing bitterness, but little of the unpre- 
tentious reporting of pain one finds in 
Zola, Norris or Sinclair, or the imagina- 
tive analysis of social pain to be found in 
Malraux’s Man’s Hope or in Steinbeck’s 
The Grapes of Wrath or In Dubious 
Battle or in Kafka’s The Castle. 

This persistent, rather unfocussed im- 
pression of suffering in Dos Passos’s 
work goes far, I think, to helping one 
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understand Dos Passos the anarchist. 
There has been much needless con- 
fusion over the exact nature of Dos 
Passos’s political philosophy. Was he a 
Marxist during the early 1930's? Was he 
always a non-Communist liberal? Did he 
become one? Has he become anti-liberal? 
These questions,’ frequently asked, do 
not help us really understand Dos Passos. 
For he is essentially anarchistic. 
Sensitive to human hurts, he is con- 
stantly seeing the individual being hurt 
by his environment, no matter whether 
it be tightly organized or in chaos. He 
reacts almost instinctively against the 
shape of things as they are; he finds 
everywhere frustration of the individ- 
ual’s search for satisfaction—frustration 
by the facts of childhood, youth and 
age, by the structure of family, school, 
army, church, factory, union, corpora- 
tion, and government. In his early novels, 
First Encounter and Three Soldiers, the 
frustrating agents were the army organi- 
zation and the brutal facts of mass death. 
In U.S.A. war and its authorities still 
twist and crush individuals, but now the 
main destroyer has become the individ- 
ual’s industrialized, capitalistic environ- 
ment—its impersonal mechanization of 
man’s activities, the profit motive, the 
speedup, ruthless competition, the su- 
premacy of the values of the market 
place, the absence of channels for hu- 
mane, non-profit-making impulses, the 
inevitable boom and bust. All his impor- 
tant figures are in some way destroyed 
by the system in which they find them- 
selves—killed, brutalized, mechanized, or 
made humiliatingly powerless. The 
agents of the system do not escape its 
destructive effects. The potential artist, 
Leonard Ellsworth Savage, becomes a 


For a detailed surve 
litical views and activities during the years 
1923-1936 and of his contemporaries’ disagree- 
ments over where Dos Passos actually stood, 
see Martin Kallich. “John Dos Passos Fellow 
Traveler: A Dossier with Commentary,” 
Twentieth Century Literature, | (Jan. 1956), 
173-190. 
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hack propagandist for business and de- 
generates into a scared hypocrite; the 
advertising executive, J. W. Moorehouse, 
and Charley Anderson, planemaker, are 
transformed into lonely, confused men 
living alone in big houses or crashing 
into trains in drunken fury. The union 
organizer who has tried to work within 
the existing economic structure at last 
sells out, without knowing he is doing 
so. And on the larger nation-stage of the 
novel, the system crushes individuals— 
those who oppose it, like Debs or Veblen 
or Sacco and Vanzetti, and also those 
who support and create it, like Ford, 
Steinmetz, Woodrow Wilson, Hearst, or 
the Unknown Soldier. And even al- 
though in U.S.A. the dedicated Com- 
munists, like Ben Compton, are yt 
trayed sympathetically and as capable of 
retaining some personal integrity and 
direction, still, toward the end of the 
third volume, the revolutionary move- 
ment, too, is beginning to appear as an- 
other impersonal, man-crushing machine; 
Ben Compton is expelled from the Party 
as an oppositionist; Don Stevens, a Com- 
munist intellectual, is losing touch with 
the workers and with all humane values; 
and Mary French, who has come all the 
way from timid social welfare to work- 
ing selflessly for the party, is — of 
returning to her modest efforts to help 
the miners at the mine. But it is unrealis- 
tic to read U.S.A. as an out-and-out 
defense of or attack upon capitalism, 
communism, or any other i po. 
written in the early thirties, it merely 
expressed Dos Passos’s revulsion at the 
crushing of individuals by the social 
forces then apparently dominant. 

In his later trilogy—Adventure of a 
Young Man, Number One, and The 
Grand Design—he in fictional 
form much the same kind of generalized 
dislike of the social forces operating 
upon the individual—only now it was a 
society changed by world depression 
and New Deal legislation. Business had 
been replaced by big government as the 
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depersonalizing t. And in such re- 
cent non-fiction as The Prospect Before 
Us Dos Passos has pointed out what he 
feels to be the threat to human person- 
ality not only from Communism but 
from the various kinds of non-Com- 
munist European socialism and from the 
strengthening of government power in 
America. In his early work and late, Dos 
Passos has made it clear that he feels 
very unhappy about the individual’s 
chances of survival in a modern indus- 
trial society, and he has painstakingly 
described, in both fiction and non-fiction, 
all the factors he sees operating against 
the independence and growth of the in- 
dividual. He has been, and still is, much 
less explicit in his recommendations. The 
mood of generalized pain and despair 
still seems to dominate Dos Passos’s 
thinking; although he speaks warmly of 
Jefferson and has, in fact prefaced an 
edition of Jefferson’s works, he has not 
been deeply affected by Jefferson’s con- 
fidence. 

Dos Passos has not really changed his 
basic views during the past thirty years; 
indeed, he has remained remarkably con- 
sistent. He has continued to see all kinds 
of dangers to the creative freedom of the 
individual and I find it hard to quarrel 
with his alarm at each of these potential 
dangers. My only question concerns the 
non-dangers he seems so inclined to omit. 
It is a question of the fullness of view, 
the writer’s sense of proportion. Dos 
Passos has always been too much a 
wringer of his hands to be a really sig- 
nificant social thinker or a full artist. 

Now, at this point, we are in a good 
position to understand Dos Passos’s 
predilection for experimenting with ar- 
tistic forms. 

Any of Dos Passos’s U.S.A. 
is bound to stress his structural devices— 
the camera eyes, newsreels, elaborately 
interwoven biographies, etc. U.S.A.—at 
least if read today, when the social issues 
which it deals with may not appear so 
immediate and terrifying—will probably 
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overwhelm the reader not so much with 
its writer’s doctrines as with his crafti- 
ness. In this respect Dos Passos is sig- 
nificantly different from most other out- 
standing social novelists. It is doubtful 
whether most readers, after reading a 
social novel by Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Norris, Upton Sinclair, Gold, Cantwell, 
or Steinbeck can recall just how the 
book was put together, but the things in 
Dos Passos’s novel one is most likely to 
recall first are the structural elements— 
the interwoven accounts of many lives, 
the biographies of national figures, the 
newsreels and camera eyes, the 
graphical tricks. One is left with a cer- 
tain sense of artifice. 

When we see Dos Passos as an impres- 
sionistic, hypersensitive thinker with one 
dominant obsession, as we have just now 
done, it becomes evident that, whether 
or not he realized it, he had great need 
of these formal patterns to give his writ- 
ing structure, since his thinking lacked 
it and so could not provide it. In U.S.A. 
the intricate interweaving of a dozen 
lives, the use of national biographies, 
camera eyes, and newsreels for accent, 
the echoing of characters and scenes and 
phrases—all give some appearance of 
order and progression to material that 
almost entirely lacks these qualities. Al- 
though the use of these devices itself 
becomes monotonous, it does serve as a 
sort of punctuation and capitalization for 
material that has an inherent deadlevel- 
ness of emotion and idea. 

It would seem ironically appropriate 
that in Dos Passos’s social fiction tech- 
niques should play so prominent a 
takes greater pains with formal devices; 
most social novelists tend to be somewhat 
careless, if not downright sloppy, in this 
regard. But this attachment on Dos Pas- 
sos’s might be expected. For the 
subject he has chosen for almost all his 
novels is modern American society, and 
it causes both Dos Passos and his charac- 
ters great pain. His characters try all 
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manner of escapes. Technique is one 
escape an author can take. 

When a social novelist in some degree 
fails artistically, critics are inclined to 
blame the failure either on the writer’s 
decision to mix art and propaganda, or 
upon his choice of a particular ideology. 
I have suggested here that in the case of 
John Dos Passos it is unnecessary to at- 
tribute monotony, confusion, or other 
weaknesses of his fiction to the fact that 
he presented social criticism as fiction, 
for it would seem more likely that they 
originate in his manner of reacting to 
experience of all sorts and in his artistic 
methods. And it is obvious that the 
weaknesses of Dos Passos’s fiction cannot 
be laid at the door of a social program, 
for the character of his fiction has re- 
mained pretty well fixed despite super- 
ficial changes of political and economic 
allegiance. 

I cannot leave the subject of Dos 
Passos without raising a tentative ques- 
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tion to which I have perhaps implied an 
answer but which could do with further 
examination. We have plenty of evidence 
of what happens when a social, political, 
or economic thinker turns to authoring 
novels, but what is likely to happen 
when a man possessing primarily esthetic 
interests and even an antipathy to politi- 
cal and economic problems starts to 
write on politics and economics? 

He will most probably be startled and 
deeply hurt, as Dos Passos has been, by 
what he finds—the refusal of practices 
and events to fit a rational or esthetic 
pattern, the frequency of stupid or cruel 
acts, the heartbreaking incidence of hu- 
man failure and pain. So, unable to 
escape from the circle of distress, he will 
most likely continue to move around it 
and to record in his fiction the frustra- 
tion he sees and feels. To satisfy his own 
esthetic requirements he may pour his 
dismayed observations into ingeniously 
elaborate molds. 


The Unvanquished for a Start 


Rosert E. 


Both Isle Dusoir Lind (CE, Feb. 1955) 
and Richard J. Stonesifer (CE, Feb. 1956) 
are concerned with the choice of a 
Faulkner novel for use in the classroom. 
Like all teachers they want a work that 
will not “set the average undergraduate 
reeling with incomprehension.” Since 
The Sound and the Fury and Absalom, 
Absalom! are too complex for beginning 
students, Mrs. Lind suggests that Faulk- 
ner be introduced by the use of selected 
short stories. Stonesifer would use Old 
Man, thinking it “misunderstood and 
underrated.” Though both suggestions 
have merit, many teachers will prefer 
to deal with a work of greater Fengsh 
than a short story; and many others will 


reject Old Man, thinking its subject 


matter unrepresentative of the Yoknapat- 
atawpha County cycle. 

I should like to nominate The Unvan- 
quished as the book for undergraduates 
to cut their teeth on. Since the volume 
is made up of seven stories which may 
be discussed independently of one an- 
other, it satisfies Mrs. Lind’s require- 
ments. Yet the volume may be aaa as a 
single artistic unit. Although not a novel 
in the ordinary sense because it is not 
a continuous action, its seven stories deal 
with common, developing themes which 
give it a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
These uniting themes are like those 
found in the rest of Faulkner; this is 
Stonesifer’s basic requirement. 

The Unvanquished has other advan- 
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tages. It is available in paperback (Sig 
net). Its central character is immediately 
appealing to students of college age. 
Further, it is part of the Yoknapatawpha 
County cycle. Perhaps more important, 
a study of the relatively simple style of 
this book can lead to an appreciation of 
the more difficult style of other books. 
From The Unvanquished new readers 
can learn how to judge the relative 
significance of incidents and details in 
Faulkner generally. Too often, rather 
like Europeans at an American circus, 
novice readers of Faulkner see the peanut 
vendors and overlook the trained dogs; 
or they see Clyde Beatty in the lions’ 
cage and miss the aerial acrobats. From 
a careful reading of The Unvanquished, 
they can learn the kinds of incident and 
detail that are likely to be important in 
other places. 

Judged apart from pedagogical con- 
siderations, this novel is no mean 
work. Though it may lack certain 
“poetic density” (Mrs. Lind’s expres- 
sion), its “intention” is sufficiently “ex- 
alted” for most readers. It takes its place 
just behind the very best of Faulkner. A 
part of “Raid”—where the freed slaves 
march to Jordan—is surely among Faulk- 
ner’s best writing. Nor are there man 
funnier situations in Faulkner than the 
account, also in “Raid,” of Granny’s 
horse trading with the Yankees. On the 
other hand, “Skirmish at Sartoris” is 
unexceptional. Its characterizations are 
conventional, its situations ordinary, and 
its conclusions hackneyed. But even after 
one allows for an unevenness, The Un- 
vanquished remains a _ considerable 
achievement. Though its lines of plot 
development are as clear as that in Faulk- 
ner’s post-war novels, at no time does it 
descend to their contrived didacticism. 

As I say, the problems confronting the 
readers of this book are typical of prob- 
lems they meet in other of Faulkner’s 
fictions. If the novice is to understand it, 
or any of these stories, he may well 
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begin by asking himself: Who is telling 
this story? From what point of view is 
this action narrated? When he has an- 
swered these questions, much of his puz- 
zlement will disappear. 


All seven sections of this book are 
told in the first person, by Bayard Sar- 
toris, beginning in 1863, when he is 
fourteen. He is twenty-four when the 
book ends, and we have watched him 
grow up. The action of the novel is 
reported and commented upon by an 
older Bayard Sartoris, looking back on 
the action from some point in the future. 
We have really two “I’s” in The Un- 
vanquished: Bayard as he grows up, the 
actor in the plot; and Bayard the teller, 
reporting and explaining what he remem- 
bers. The two Bayards, the boy and the 
man, are clearly distinguishable. 

The boy who is the main actor in this 
novel is at first shadowy and indistinct, 
not a strong personality. We form no 
clear picture of him. He is overshadowed 
by his Negro playfellow and intimate 
friend, Ringo. In the accounts of the 
coming of the Yankees and of Granny’s 
horse trading, we receive a sharp image 
of Ringo. He is an alert, rather imperti- 
nent young man. He knows his own 
mind and he acts on his decisions. Bayard 
tells us again and again that “Father al- 
ways said that Ringo was a little smarter 
than I was, but that didn’t count with 
us.” We are told that “he got to treating 
me like Granny did—like he and Granny 
were the same age instead of him and 
me.” Ringo matures quickly. 

The adolescent Bayard does not dis- 
cover his identity so soon. In the early 
parts of the book he absorbs the color 
of his surrounding. It is not until Gran- 
ny’s disasterous business dealings with 
Grumby that the young man begins to 
act with -marked independence. Only 
then does he really begin to assume 
adult responsibilities. This self-assertion 
is reached in the fourth section. Like the 
hero in many a well-made story and play, 
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he is brought carefully to this climax, this 

int of no return, in the very middle 
of the fictional action. Now the speaker 
shifts from the accounts of how we 
acted to accounts of how I acted; and 
we are subsequently concerned, not with 
group responsibility, but with individual 
responsibility. Note in this passage, 
which comes at the end of “Riposte in 
Tertio,” how the plural of we _aredoa 
the singular /: “But we didn’t quit trying; 
all that day . . . while we rode in the 
rain in the wagon Ab Snopes got for us 
to use, we tried.” And then, just a mo- 
ment later: “We tried. I keep on saying 
that because I know now that I didn’t. I 
could have held her, turned the wagon, 
driven away, holding her in it. I was 
just fifteen, and for most of my life her 
face had been the first thing I saw in the 
morning and the last thing I saw at 


night, but I could have stopped her, and 
I didn’t.” From this point the I is inde- 


ndent of the we. The / is never — 


indistinguishable in the group, fading 
into the circumstances. The young Bay- 
ard becomes a person. 


At first, in “Vendée,” the 7 and the 
we are united, though they are sepa- 
rate; and then, in “An Odor of Ver- 
bena,” the last section, the 1 becomes 
triumphantly solitary. (Although “Skir- 
mish at Sartoris” continues several of 
the themes of the novel, in it Bayard is 
not the protagonist.) Bayard now is more 
than independent; he defies the society 
of which he is a part. He is at last fully 
grown and takes his place with Granny 
as a defender of what he regards as the 
right: “At least this will be my chance 
to find out if | am what I think I am 
or if I just hope; if | am going to do 
what I have taught mryself is right or if 
I am just going to wish I were.” We have 
seen this early Bayard grow from sub- 
missive childhood through adolescence to 
adulthood. At last we see him, coura- 
geous in his own convictions, facing 
down his own community. 
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The other Bayard, the Sartoris who 
tells the story, is the young man grown 
to a fuller maturity. From the way he 
recounts his earlier experience, from the 
experiences that he chooses to recount, 
we can get a pretty clear picture of his 
character. He is sensitive and he is know- 
ing. Most of all he is an intellectual. In- 
terested in the discrepancy between ap- 
pearance and reality, he constantly jux- 
taposes what he as a fourteen-year-old 
boy actually observed and what he as 
a boy might have seen if he or the cir- 
cumstances had been slightly different. 
In Bayard’s and Ringo’s experience, 

ople do not walk into the stories, clos- 
ing doors behind them. They come and 
go, emerging into the boys’ awareness, 
disappearing from it, like figures in a 
dream. What the boys understand, what 
seems to have happened—and note the 

rominence of the word “seems” in this 
ok—is constantly measured against 
the facts of the matter, what Bayard 
grown older conjectures must have hap- 
pened. In each paragraph we are told of 
what somebody believes to have been 
the event, what must have occurred. We 
are constantly reminded that what is 
recounted is just what appears to have 
taken place. The following sentence, 
from the first paragraph of the novel, 
will illustrate: “Then suddenly Loosh 
was standing there, watching us. He was 
Joby’s son and es uncle; he stood 
there (we did not know where he had 
come from; we had not seen him appear, 
emerge) in the fierce dull early after- 
noon sunlight. . . .” If the boys had been 
more fully aware or awake, they would 
have seen more. But the boys’ under- 
standing is limited to appearances. 

In this book the discrepancy between 
appearance and reality—what the boys 
saw and what they might have seen—is 
of two kinds. The first is the result of 
measuring what they had seen when 
they were awake, against what they 
might have seen if they had been more 
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watchful. Thus Loosh materializes be- 
side them, like a genie: if they had been 
watching they could have seen him 
walking. This discrepancy is the result 
of the young boys’ inadequate attentive- 
ness, even their wilful inattentiveness: 
“But we were just twelve: we didn’t 
listen to that. What Ringo and I heard 
was the cannon and the flags and the 
anonymous yelling.” 

The second is more interesting and 
more important. Here is the discrepancy 
between what the naive boys when 
watchful accept as the truth, and what 
the teller, in his greater sophistication, 
accepts as truth. The narrator is inter- 
ested in discovering how much the boys 
can know under the best circumstances. 
He asks, if they were to stay fully awake 
every moment, would they then under- 
stand how things really were? He asks, 
Does our judgment determine what we 
see? Can we see a man independently of 
our judgment of him? In the following 
passage, which is in no way eccentric, we 
are asked to consider this very problem: 
“Then we could see him good. I mean, 
Father. He was not big, it was just the 

i he did, that we knew he was 
doing, had been doing in Virginia and 
Tennessee, that made him seem big to us. 
. .. And that’s what I mean: about his 
doing bigger things than he was . . . and 
the fact that Granny had to stoop a little 
now took nothing from the illusion of 
height and size which he wore for us at 
least.” 

This older, self-conscious Bayard, con- 
stantly hunts for the fact under his un- 
derstanding of it. He ruminates, attempt- 
ing to separate the fact, as he imagines 
it to have been, from his memory of it. 
The fact is, the colonel was a moderately 
large man who seemed gigantic to the 
boys. His size was an illusion, But if the 
Colonel and his viewers took him for 
larger than life-size, how are we to 
know, from this distance, that he was 
less? 
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Ultimately, the teller of this story is 
interested less in facts than in the ideas 
which the facts suggest. Every detail 
swims in a mass of speculations. Observ- 
ing Bayard’s attempts to reconstruct the 
we we come to realize how little, how 
imited, our understanding must be. We 
come to see that we can never know 
objective truth, for our eyes color what 
they see. We must draw conclusions on 
biased information, and with Hamlet we 
can say, “What should such fellows as 
I do crawling between heaven and 
earth?” 


Bayard Sartoris is not the only char- 
acter in Faulkner’s fiction who searches 
for the facts of past experience. Faulk- 
ner’s stories are filled with such searchers. 
Absalom, Absalom! for example, is a 
long hunt to find why Sutpen acted as 
he did, and indeed how he acted. In 
Absalom, Absalom! as in The Unvan- 
quished when we have determined who 
is searching for what facts, half the dif- 
ficulties of Faulkner’s famous style dis- 
appear. When we ask ourselves, Who is 
speaking, and how much does he know 
about the matter he is laying, or attempt- 
ing to lay, before us? we are over our 
first difficulties. When we have an- 
swered these questions, we can see that 
the famous style is the result of some 
speaker’s attempt to find, by reachin 
into the past, what happened there. UI- 
timately the style is the result of some- 
body’s attempt to escape solipsism. Our 
first task must be the identification of 
the “somebody” and the definition of his 
problem. 


Other apparent problems, common to 
much of Faulkner’s fiction, begin to 
disappear similarly when attacked from 
the right direction. Just as Faulkner’s 
complexity of style is explicable when 
we see that it comes from a consideration 
of the limits of human understanding, 
so Faulkner’s seeming preoccupation with 
the violent and the disagreeable can be 
justified when seen in relation to the 
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themes of his novels. If the beginning 
reader of Faulkner asks first, Who 1s 
speaking and under what circumstances? 
his next questions may well be, What is 
the theme of this book that makes the 
violence necessary? 


In each of the sections of this novel 
two modes of behavior are placed side 
by side. The mode which Granny 
preaches is one-dimensional: lying is bad, 
sharpness in business is bad, and cursing 
must be followed with a soaped mouth. 
The system of rules which she teaches 
her boys is proper to a settled society. 
It is the codified result of multiple, not 
individual, experience. Few persons can 
learn from their own observation that 
blasphemy, even such blasphemy as 
Ringo’s occasional “damn,” undercuts 


the bulwarks of society, but Granny 
knows it is wrong. She knows it on 
principle. She knows it as part of her 
traditional faith. It is her insistence on 
civilizing Law that sets her apart and 
above in a world collapsing into chaos 


about her. 


But beside the traditional system of 
conduct which Granny teaches the boys, 
and gives her allegiance to, the stories 
propose a new pattern of behavior. The 
characters in the stories must live by it. 
It is primitive. It makes no reference to 
a set of absolute principles, to the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of generations. Ac- 
cording to this new code, an action is 
justified by its consequences. It is with 
reference to it that Granny excuses her 
dealings in forged orders and stolen 
horses: “ ‘But I did not sin for gain or 
for greed,’ Granny said, ‘I did not sin 
for revenge. I defy You or anyone to 
say that I did. I sinned first for justice. 
And after that first time, I sinned for 
more than justice; I sinned for the sake 
of food and clothes for Your own crea- 
tures who could not help them- 
selves... Granny justifies her actions 
by referring to her consequences. But 
she harks back to the old settled prin- 
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ciples in which “sin” is statutory, in 
which stealing and forgery are “sinful” 
under all circumstances. Though she 
recognizes the necessity of her actions, 
she acknowledges the authority of the 
Law. It is obviously ironical that Granny 
should be both the defender of settled 
legality and a chief offender against it. 


In reading these stories we know that 
Granny is right in letting the pressure 
of present circumstances guide her, even 
when the present circumstance causes 
her to offend against the letter of her 
Law. In “Ambuscade,” to save her two 
boys she lies to the Yankee colonel, and 
very properly, as we see it. When their 
danger is past, sticking to the letter of 
her Law, she has her boys wash out their 
mouths with soap for using “obscene lan- 
guage”—their word is “bastud.” And she 
herself, on her knees, asks forgiveness 
for her sin of deceit. In “Retreat,” she 
is again the scourge and again the boys 
wash out their mouths with soap. But in 
this story when the Yankees steal her 
silver, the symbol of the gentle, the 
civilized, life now passing, “Then we 
were all three saying it—Granny and me 
and Ringo, saying it together: “The bas- 
tuds!’ we cried. ‘The bastuds! The bas- 
tuds!’” In “Raid,” Granny connives to 
outwit her enemies, the Yankees, with 
forged papers. And still she keeps her 
stern allegiance to an outworn code: 
““We have lied,’ she said.” In “Riposte 
in Tertio,” Granny has her last dealings 
in stolen goods. In this story the boys, 
with double irony, defend the traditional 
code and Granny defends the new ex- 
pediency. Granny has taught her boys 
well: they recognize a Law which is 
independent of their convenience. 


In all the stories in this volume the 
two codes are in conflict: Granny’s Ab- 
solute Law which she preaches but can- 
not live by, and contemporary expedi- 
ency. Even in the last story, “An Odor 
of Verbena,” Bayard must decide be- 
tween the code of expediency on whose 
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authority he had hunted down Grumby, 
and a different set of values which refuses 
to sanction his killing Redmond. 

At first blush there is a kind of incon- 
sistency in Bayard’s refusal to bring 
down Redmond. But the inconsistency is 
more apparent than real, for though he 
was right in seeking vengeance on Grum- 
by after Grumby had killed his Grand- 
mother, he was also right later in not 
seeking vengeance on Redmond when 
Redmond had killed his father. Now the 
time for vengeance had passed. As the 
Colonel himself had said, the time for 
Law had come. At least Bayard could 
return to Granny’s civilizing principles, 
which reached beyond personal conven- 
ience and beyond public desire. He 
could act on the convictions arrived at 
in his meditations. The jungle code could 
at last die. At the end of the book, in 
the person of Aunt Jenny, his action is 
approved. 

n spite of the fact that two distinct 
codes of behavior are in constant con- 
flict, the nature of justice here remains 
unchanging. Only the means to justice 
changes. The innocent must not suffer, 
and the lawless must be brought down: 
this is the constant. But bow the inno- 
cent are to be protected, and how the 
lawless are to be punished depends on 
circumstances. The violence with which 
Grumby is brought to justice is unavoid- 
able, for no other means of stopping his 
and similar marauding existed. What the 
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young Bayard did, given the circum- 
stances, he had to do; to do otherwise 
would have been reprehensible. And 
what he did when his father was killed, 
though different, was also right; the 
times had turned around. 


Faulkner insists in this book that no 
action can reasonably be judged outside 
the context of its happening. This is 
the central theme of the novel, uniting 
the actions and explaining their relation- 
ships. It is within this theme that all the 
incidents must be explained. Significantly 
enough, this theme repeatedly appears 
in Faulkner’s other fiction: in The Sound 
and the Fury, in The Wild Palms, in 
Sanctuary. In these we see that no action, 
however violent or disagreeable or as- 
tonishing, can be judged independent of 
its circumstances. 

The Unvanquished may be used as a 
test case. Just as the complexity of style 
in Faulkner is justified when we see that 
it leads us to a contemplation of the 
limits of human understanding, so the 
violence in this and other books is justi- 
fied when we see that it is a necessary 
part of a worthy theme, the relation of 
absolute to changing values. In this novel, 
it is relatively easy to see that complexity 
and violence are necessary. Having ob- 
tained a firm understanding of them 
here, the neophyte can go on to under- 
stand them in the more complicated, the 
profounder, novels. 


New Address for College English 
After 1 June 1958, the editorial office of the magazine will have the following address: 


Editor, 
Trinity 


English 


llege 


Hartford 6 
Connecticut 


Round Table 


CERTIFICATION OF HicH TEACHERS 
Joun H. Fisuer 


In March 1955 under the title “We Look 
to the High Schools,” College English 
age a table of minimum requirements 
or the certification of high school teachers 
of English which had been collected during 
the spring and summer of 1954 in connec- 
tion with the Foreign Language Program 
of the MLA. During the winter of 1957 
the NCTE Committee on the Preparation 
and Certification of Teachers of English 
undertook the compilation of a booklet 
on the preparation and certification of 
high school teachers of English in which 
data on certification requirements are used 
along with other material. For this pu 
it was decided to bring the 1954 data up to 
date by the same sort of direct-mail inquiry 
through which they had been compiled in 
the first place. 


The necessity for this procedure was 
discussed in the 1955 report. Comparison of 
our data with that in the latest editions of 
the two standard manuals, W. E. Arm- 
strong and T. M. Stinnett, A Manual on 
Certification Requirements for School Per- 
sonnel in the United States (National Edu- 
cation Association, latest edition 1957, re- 
vised biennially), and R. G. Woellner and 
M. Aurilla Wood, Requirements for Certi- 
fication (Chicago, 21st ed., 1956-1957) 
reveals the same distressing discrepancies 
between and indeed within the manuals as 
were found before.’ Discrepancies of the 


*The difficulty in using Armstrong-Stinnett 
may be illustrated by an examination of the 
data on Education requirements in the sum- 
mary Table Ill, p. 19, col. 6, headed “Profes- 
sional Education Required, Semester Hours” 
and in the description of the requirements of 


the individual states inning on p. 52. In 
most cases, Woellner-Wood confirms the data 
on our sheets. (A) Arizona is listed in Table 
Ill, col. 6, with 18 hours of Education re- 
quired. In col. 7, which lists practice teach- 
ing separately and is designated as included 
in col. 6, it is listed with 6 hours of required 
— teaching. On p. 57 it is listed with 18 

urs of education required, and with certain 


specified courses and 6 hours of practice 


first kind are hardly avoidable. The termi- 
nology, kinds of certificates, and systems of 
certification and accreditation vary so much 
from state to state that unexceptionable 
statements are hardly possible. The most 


teaching in entheses indicating that they 
are included in the 18 hours. Woellner-Wood 
p. 9 and our data sheets indicate that the prac- 
tice teaching is in addition to the 18 hours, 
making the total 24. (B) Arkansas in Table 
Ili is listed with 12 hours, on p. 59 with 18. 
Student teaching in the table is 3 hours; on p. 
59 it is 5: neither would account for the dis- 
or gear (C) California in Table III is listed 
with 22 hours, on page 62 with 24. The re- 
quirement for an elementary school certificate 
in Table III and on p. 62 is 24 hours. Woellner- 
Wood agrees with our data sheets that the 
secondary is 22. (D) Georgia in Table III is 
listed with 18 hours, on p. 77 with 20. Wo- 
ellner-Wood agrees with our data sheets that 
the requirement is 20. (E) Maine is listed in 
Table Ill with 12 hours, on p. 96 with 18. 
No student teaching is listed as required, but 
a provisional certificate B is listed on p. 97 
with 12 hours of Education (the heading to 
Table III reads “Minimum Requirements for 
the Lowest Regular Teaching Certificate”). 
Woellner-Wood gives 18 hours as still an- 
other provisional certificate A, and agrees with 
our data sheets that the requirement for the 
standard certificate is 24. (F) Oklahoma is 
listed in Table III as 12 and on p. 136 as 21. 
No student teaching is listed as required in 
the table, but p. 136 specifies 9 hours of stu- 
dent teaching, metho and materials. (G) 
Pennsylvania in Table III is listed with 12 
hours, on p. 142 with 18. Student teaching is 
listed as 6. (H) Washington in Table III and 
on p. 165 is listed with 27 hours (semester 
according to the column heading). Woellner- 
Wood lists 16 semester hours. Our data sheets 
report the requirement as 27 quarter hours 
which by the usual 2 for 3 rule would give 
18 semester hours. (1) Armstrong-Stinnett li 
Texas as requiri 24 hours of Education. 
Woellner-Wood lists only 6 hours of practice 
teaching. Our data sheet, signed by Weaurine 
Walker, Director of Certification, has the 24 
scratched out and 18 written in. In view of 
all these discrepancies between and within the 
manuals, we feel that our data are at least 
as reliable as theirs. 
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that we can claim is that our data are based 
upon the revisions during the summer and 
fall of 1957 by the chief certifying officer 
of each state of the data printed in 1955. 
We take this opportunity to thank the 
forty-nine busy men and women who have 
twice taken the time to check our state- 
ments and try to explain to us the require- 
ments for their states. We believe that with 
their help we have again produced the most 
nearly accurate statement of the minimum 
requirements to teach English so far as- 
sembled. 

It has seemed advisable to publish the 
revised data separately from the booklet 
because comparison of the 1954 and 1957 
requirements appears to reveal a develop- 
ment that justifies their immediate con- 
sideration. Twelve of the 48 states show evi- 
dence of revising their English requirements 
upward, in one way or another. In 5 the 
evidence is clear cut. Minimums for certifi- 
cation have been raised in Connecticut from 
15 to 30 semester hours; in New York 
(effective 1 September 1958) from 18 to 
30; in Ohio from 15 to 24; in Texas from a 
blanket certificate to 18 hours; and in Dela- 
ware from 6 to 8. The data suggest similar 
changes for New Jersey 18 to 24, and 
Louisiana 12 to 24, except that there is 
some question as to whether our 1954 
figures were not for temporary certificates 
of some kind, whereas we stressed then as 
now that all we were interested in was the 
minimum with which a teacher could teach 
English upon a continuing basis, with or 
without formal certification. Blanket certifi- 
cates to teach any academic subject in a 
high school have been replaced by certifi- 
cates endorsed with the subjects the holder 
may teach in New Mexico where a former 
state recommendation of a 15-hour mini- 
mum is now a requirement. Blanket certifi- 
cates continue but with the recommenda- 
tion for English increased in Oregon 24 
semester hours to 28, and in Nebraska 15 
to 18. Finally, while the minimum require- 
ment remains the same in New Hampshire 
and Iowa, the requirement for the major 
is to be raised in New Hampshire from 18 
to 30 hours, and in Iowa has already been 
raised from 20 to 30 (although this last 
may again merely reflect a different in- 
terpretation of a certificate in existence in 
1954). 
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Offset against these twelve more or less 
significant increases, minimums appear to 
have been reduced in two states. In Wyo- 


ming they are down from the North Cen- 
tral Accrediting Association’s minimum 
requirement of 15 hours to 6. And in Ver- 
mont the recomméndation for a minor of 
18 hours is down to 12, but a major recom- 
mendation of 36 hours has replaced the 
former unspecified major. 


Directly related to the strengthened re- 
quirements in English is the balance be- 
tween the minimum requirements in Eng- 
lish and in professional Education, which 
shows a slight tendency towards becoming 
more nearly even. In 1954, 31 states had 
higher Education requirements than Eng- 
lish (all states with blanket certificates 
being considered as having higher Educa- 
tion requirements), 7 had the same, and 
11 lower. In 1957, 29 have higher Education 
requirements than English, 5 the same, and 
15 lower. Actually, however, the education 
requirement has gone up in 5 states (Geor- 
gia 18 to 20 hours; South Dakota 15 to 20; 
New Mexico 16 to 24; Oregon 22 to 24; 
and Washington 16 to 18). In New Mexico 
the English requirement has been made 
specific; in Oregon the English recom- 
mendation is up; and in Washington there 
is some question about the interpretation 
of the Education requirement. But none of 
these five states except Oregon shows the 
corresponding rise in subject-matter re- 
quirements that one would expect. In only 
one state, Texas, does the Education re- 
quirement appear to have been reduced. 

Finally, two states, Texas and New 
Mexico, appear to have abandoned blanket 
certification.? As we observed previously, 


We are not satisfied with our information 
about blanket certificates. Woellner-Wood does 
not record such certificates separately. Arm- 
strong-Stinnett again offers little help (cf. p. 5 
in the 1957 edition and Table X in the 1955 
edition). In addition to those listed as blanket 
in our table, Armstrong-Stinnett 1957 lists 
Texas (omitted completely from Table X in 
1955), Arizona (not listed as blanket in 1955), 
North Dakota (listed as blanket in 1955), and 
Massachusetts (listed as blanket in 1955). It 
does not list as blanket Mississippi (listed as 
blanket in 1955) and New Mexico (listed as 
blanket in 1955). In view of the uncertainty, 
we record the data as we have received them. 
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we do not know enough to be either for or 
against tight state control of certification. 
We suspect that conscientious principals 
will try to see that their classes are com- 
petently staffed. It seems that the blanket 
certificate can be little more than an instru- 
ment of an “Educationist bureaucracy,” 
since the only specific requirement on it is 
the hours—frequently even the courses— 
in Education. If subject-matter competency 
can be handled on the local level and 
through accreditation, why cannot profes- 
sional training in Education be handled the 
same way? 

In the following table, English minimum 
means simply the number of hours re- 
quired to teach English upon a continuing 
basis. Where there is a provision by which 
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a teacher certified in another area, eg. 
History, can teach a class or two of English 
with a minimum number of hours, the dis- 
tinction between this provision and mini- 
mum certification is pointed out in the 
notes—when our data sheets supply the 
information. This is certainly the case for 
Oklahoma, Delaware, and New Hampshire, 
and presumably for Massachusetts and 
Wyoming. The columns headed English 
Major and Allowed in Speech, etc. are not 
satisfactory. Frequently these requirements 
and allowances are not specified, and then 
again they may be detailed so minutely that 
a brief statement is impossible. We include 
them for whatever additional light they 
may cast on the picture. 


CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS, U.S.A. 


Requirements expressed in semester hours. U: Unspecified. B: Blanket. A: Area certificate. 
O: No related work specifically allowed towards English certification. 


English 
minimum 
1957 1954 


English 
major 
1957 1954 


State 


Allowed in 
Speech, etc. Education 
1957 1954 1957 1954 


Hours of 
Remarks 


Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia 
North Carolina 
New York 
Arkansas 
Indiana 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

New Jersey 
Ohio 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Arizona 
Idaho 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 


> 


U 18 18 
12 20 20 
15 18 
U 18 


English up 
No change 
Education up 
No change 
English up 
No change 
No change 
English up 
No change 
No change 
No change 
English up 
English up 
change 
change 
change 
change 
change 
change 
change 
English up 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
Education up 
No change 


ac 
B 


30 15 U 
30 30 12° 
30” 30 15 
30 30 
30° 18 18 
24 24 18° 18 
24 24 18 18 
24! 12 18 «18 
24 24 16 16 
24 24 18 18 
24 24 18 18 
24 18 18 18 
: 24 15 17 17 
24 24 18 18 
24524 24 «24 
24 24 24 20 «8620 
18 18 24 24 «24 
5 18 18 30 18 18 , 
18 18 U 18° 18 
18! 18 U 18 18 
| 19 B 36 18° 24 
16 382A 21° 21 
¥ 15) 15 24 24° 24 
ae 15 15 U 20 20 
3 15! 15 24 24 20 20 
15 15 24 24 18 18 
~~ 15 15 U U 24 «24 
15 15 24 24 20 15 
. 15 15 24 24 18 18 
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CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS, U.S.A. (cont’d) 


Allowed in Hours of 
Speech, etc. Education Remarks 
1957 1954 1957 1954 


English English 
State minimum major 
1957 1954 1957 1954 


North Dakota 15 165 U 
New Mexico 15 B(15)" 24 
Massachusetts 9 9 18 
Delaware 8° 6 
New Hampshire 6° 
Wyoming 6 15 24 
“minor’’“‘minor”’ 30 
B(28)9 B(24) (28) 
B(24) B(24) (24) 
California B(20) B(20) (36) 
Montana B(20) B(20) (30) 
Nebraska Bi18s) U 
Illinois B(16)i B(16) (32) 
Colorado B(15)’ U 
Iowa B(15) B(15) (380)° 
Maine B(i2) (24)* 
Utah B(12) B(12) (20) 
Vermont B(12) (36) 
Washington B(10)" (20) 
Nevada B B U 


No change 
Education up 
No change 
English up 
Increased major 
English down 
No change 
English up 

No change 

No change 

No change 
English up 

No change 

No change 
Tncreased major 
No change 

No change 
English down 
Education up 
No change 


a. The Florida 12-hour allowance in Speech, 
Journalism, Library Science, and other 
fields allied to English language and liter- 
ature is optional. 

The minimum requirements for Georgia 
apply only to graduates from institutions 
outside the state. Within the state, college 
departments certify teachers to the state 
department on the basis of their own cur- 
ricula. 
For differences between the Education re- 
uirements listed by Armstrong-Stinnett, 
oellner-Wood, and in this table, see foot- 
note 1, above. 
New minimum to take effect 1 September 
1958; a provisional 5-year certificate will 
be granted upon the basis of 24 hours. 
40 hours of English as a major when a 
minor of 24 hours is in another area; 60 


hours of ve (language arts) when 


license is in the area of English alone. 
James Sylvest, Supervisor of Teacher Edu- 
cation, reports, “All of the curricula in 
Louisiana institutions for teachers of Eng- 
lish require more than the minimum 24 
semester hours in English. Practically all 
require 36 semester hours.” 
Armstrong-Stinnett, Table III, reports an 
increase to 18 hours under consideration. 
In Tennessee, certification in English is 
upon the basis of 30 semester hours of which 
6 may be in allied subjects; applicants 
offering 24 hours of English and 12 of 
Speech may be certified in both. 


Raised to 24 since data was compiled. 
For differences between Armstrong-Stin- 
nett’s list of states granting blanket certifi- 
cates and those listed here see footnote 2, 
above. Blanket certificates are those which 
do not carry endorsement to teach any 
particular subject, but attest simply that 
the candidate has fulfilled general require- 
ments (i.e., has appropriate subject-matter 
major and minors and has taken the re- 
quired Education). Hours in parentheses 
see New Mexico, Vermont, and from 
regon on) are those recommended for a 
major or minor. Presumably a_ teacher 
would teach a subject in which he majored 
or minored, but this is a matter of local 
option. 
In Oklahoma, the 16 hours allows a teacher 
to teach English if he has a regular certifi- 
cate in some other area; he cannot be 
certified in English without 24 hours. 
Eugene Richardson, State Consultant on 
Higher Education and Certification, re- 
rts, ““Most Michigan institutions require 
in the neighborh of 20 semester hours 
for a minor and 30 semester hours for a 
major. Some require more.” 


. Wisconsin allows 6 hours of related sub- 


jects towards a major, 3 towards a minor. 


New Mexico in 1954 issued a blanket certifi- 
cate; hence the requirements as printed in 
1955 are incorrect. The blanket certificate 
was abandoned in 1956. 


In Delaware, a teacher with 8 hours in 
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U 16 16 
B(24) 24 «16 
18 12 12 
18 
18 
U 20 
30 24 
U “2 62 
(24) 18 18 
(36) 22° 22 
(30) 16 16 
U 18 18 
(32) 16 16 
U 20 820 
(20) 20 20 
(40A) 24° 24 
(20) 22 22 
U 18 18 
(20) 18° 16 
U 18 18 
i. 
j. 
k. 
‘ 
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English may teach one class in English 
when he is teaching a regular class in a 
field in which he is certified; he cannot be 
certified in English with less than 24 hours. 
In New Hampshire a teacher with 6 hours 
can teach only one or two periods of Eng- 
glish a day. 

. Dick Sorick, Director of Teacher Education 
and Certification, reports that in Oregon 
the teacher must meet certain subject- 
matter ‘‘standards” to teach in high school. 
At present the standard for English is 42 

rter-hours in language and literature. 
amatics, Journalism, and Speech are 9 
hours each. 


r. In Colorado, school accreditation demands 
that an English teacher have 12 semester 
hours of English and 3 of speech. 

s. In Iowa, with 30 hours, a teacher may be 
approved to teach ‘“‘all of English,” i.e., 
Speech, Journalism, or English at any level. 
Maine also has a certificate which requires 
40 semester hours in the area of specializa- 
tion, e.g., English, Speech, and Drama. 

. Washington has since 1951 been awardi 
a general certificate upon the basis of 4 
semester hours in the area, with 24 in the 
subject. 


Tue CLINIC AT FLOUNDER COLLEGE 
James E. Ruorr 


Teachers of college English will be inter- 
ested in an exciting new approach to fresh- 
man composition. At Flounder we refer to 
our experiment as the “English Clinic,” a 
new concept designed to alleviate the three- 
fold stress of increased freshman enroll- 
ment, heavy teaching loads, and inadequate 
faculty salaries. In many colleges the phrase 
“English Clinic” denotes the freshman 
remedial English program, but at Flounder 
the outmoded remedial idea has been 
changed into a wholly new psychological 
dynamic which has achieved astonishing 
results. Before I describe the English Clinic 
at Flounder, however, I must take note of 
the fact that our institution is not entirely 
typical of colleges throughout America. 
For one thing, at the time our experiment 
began, the English Department at Flounder 
consisted of only two members, Professor 
Horace Shaftoe and myself. Moreover, 
Flounder is located in an isolated rural 
community. The significance of these two 
variables will become apparent as I describe 
the founding of the Clinic. 

Our experiment began with a total reno- 
vation of the English Department offices. 
Professor Shaftoe was solely responsible for 
this important phase of the new program. 
He began by removing from our office 
door the graying old 4 x 6 cards bearing 
our names and office hours, and replacing 
them with a shiny metal plate elegantly 
inscribed in gold letters: “Department of 
Rhetoric, Semantics, Philology, and Liter- 
ary Chronology. Dr. Horace Shaftoe, Ph.D. 
Dr. Clarence Byrd, Ph.D. Consultations by 


appointment only.” He then replaced the 
tables outside our office with deep, red 
leather sofas. He scattered magazine racks 
around the room and filled them with old 
copies of College English, PMLA, Specu- 
lum, and Careers for English Majors. As a 
final touch, he hired as receptionist Mabel 
Crump, last year’s Flounder Day Queen. 
This entire renovation—not including Miss 
Crump and one second-hand rug—cost 
$44.37, or approximately ten percent of our 
annual departmental budget. Since most 
English departments already have a recep- 
tionist and a Persian rug, they could make 
the conversion for an equally modest sum— 
perhaps fifty or sixty dollars, at the very 
most. I realize, of course, that department 
chairmen, who are notoriously frugal, will 
not take kindly to a suggestion which will 
cut into funds reserved for microfilm, inter- 
library loans, traveling expenses, and cock- 
tail parties, and I can only plead that the 
initial expenditure is negligible when com- 
pared to the lucrative returns on the invest- 
ment. 

I know of no better way to demonstrate 
the functions and techniques of the English 
Clinic than by describing what happened 
at Flounder the first day we put the idea 
into effect. The experience I relate can be 
viewed, I believe, as a somewhat typical 
case history. Upon arriving at the office, 
I found about twenty freshmen queuing 
up in the corridor, and a dozen or so more 
lounging in the waiting room looking quiz- 
zically at scholarly journals. When I en- 
tered, they fluttered their magazines and 
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sat P respectfully. “Good afternoon, Doc- 
tor Byrd!” Miss Crump exclaimed brightly 
from behind her mahogany desk ($23.80). 
“Doctor Shaftoe has been expecting you. 
He’s in consultation with a student.” 

I found Horace Shaftoe going over a 
theme with Herbie Blake, Flounder’s most 
irascible, rebellious, and recalcitrantly ig- 
norant freshman. Herbie was so mean, so 
petulant and impertinent, that he was rarely 
tolerated in a class for more than a week. 
He was taking freshman English for the 
fourth time. But now I found him com- 

letely transformed. At first I thought 
eo had hypnotized him, for he sat 
perfectly still in his chair, hands folded 
before him, eyes fixed reverentially on 
Horace. Horace glanced down at Herbie’s 
theme, which lay spread out on the table. 
“Good afternoon, Doctor Byrd,” he called 
as I entered. “I’ve just been examining 
Blake’s theme, and I’m afraid I’ve found 
some pernicious—perhaps malignant—traits.” 
Herbie shifted uneasily in his chair. Horace 
made a broad, pontifical gesture in my 
direction. “Doctor Byrd here is our spe- 
cialist on syntactical disorders, Blake, and 
I'm referring you to him.” He shoved 
Herbie’s theme across the desk. It was pep- 
pered with pedagogic crytography—abbre- 
viations, arrows, wiggly lines, squares, and 
circles. It looked like a road map. I noticed 
a strong influence of Braque on Horace’s 
livid red strokes and curlicues. 

“Hm,” I said. “Hm.” 

Herbie cleared his throat. “I . . . I sure 
hope you can do something for me, Doc- 
tor,” he wheezed plaintively. “I’ve had this 
here trouble since I was in high school.” 

“You will note from my corrections,” 
Horace said wagging his horn rimmed 
glasses at Herbie’s theme, “that I diagnose 
the case as syntactical. I think the symptoms 
establish a pretty obvious syndrome. A 
text-book case, really—dangling gerunds, 
participles, and infinitives, mixed construc- 
tions, and so on. With the usual peripheral 
complications, of course—ambiguous refer- 
ence of pronouns, comma splices, excessive 
use of the passive.” Horace sighed heavily. 
“Nevertheless, I shall refrain from making 
a prognosis, although I must say that the 
whole condition is symptomatic of a total 
rhetorical breakdown, a collapse of linguis- 
tic orientation.” 
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“Well,” I murmured tentatively, “it has 
every appearance of being an ‘F’ paper, but 
whether or not we shall lose him in the 
course depends, I should think, on the stu- 
dent’s recuperative potential.” 

“Let’s approach the problem from the 
psychosomatic angle,” said Horace. He 
turned to Herbie, who was now a picture 
of gloom. “Now, Blake,” Horace told him, 
“tell Doctor Byrd, in all honesty, how you 
felt when this thing happened to you.” 

Herbie winced at the recollection. “I 
knowed all the time I was writing it that 
I should of done better,” he said painfully, 
“but I didn’t begin till eleven o'clock at 
night, and the theme was due next morning 
at eight. I didn’t know what to write, so I 
writ out the title—‘Modern Sports of To- 
day.’ That looked real good, so I begun 
writing some more. Then I got this real 
terrific inspiration—” 

“These hysterical seizures usually accom- 
pany syntactical disorders,” Horace ob- 
served. 

“Huh?” said Herbie. 

“I mean that you got the theme back 
with DANG, DEAD, FRAG, MIS, and 
MOOD, with an ‘F’ and ‘see me,’” Horace 
reminded him gently. 

“Yeah, that’s it!” 
brightly. 

“Well, now, we’re going to try to do 
something for you,” said Horace, and he 
began scribbling briskly on a little white 
pad. Looking over his shoulder, I read: 
“Barr. Writ. for Coll.: Agr. 188-93, Comp., 
165-70; Pers. 185, T ., 200-01; WO, 76- 
87 and || 259-61.” I saw that Horace had 
made his handwriting just as sloppy and 
indecipherable as possible. Herbie picked 
up the prescription and stared at it in awe. 

“Now this won’t do you a bit of good, 
Blake, unless you take it home and concen- 
trate on it for at least two hours before you 
go to bed tonight,” Horace told him. “I'll 
have Doctor Byrd check in on you again 
after the eight o’clock class on Wednes- 
day.” Suddenly Horace’s whole manner 
changed from that of toneless severity to 
ingratiating friendliness. He gave Herbie a 
firm little pat on the back. “When you 
revise that theme on ‘Modern Sports of 
Today,’ I want you to relax,” Horace 
cooed. “This nervous tension of yours is 
playing hob with your syntax. Let the 
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words flow naturally, effortlessly. Don’t 
hold part of yourself back, don’t tie your- 
self up in intellectual knots—respond to the 
challenge with your whole, complete self. 
We can help you, Blake, but remember that 
even our science is limited. After all, our 
therapy is really pretty useless without your 
cooperation, eh?” 

Herbie nodded meekly and glided out 
the door, his theme clutched tightly in his 
hand, his eyes shining with gratitude. The 
door closed softly on his departing words, 
“Thank you, Doctor, thank you.” Through 
the transom I heard Miss Crump ask him 
for his name, address, and telephone num- 
ber. “And who recommended you?” she 
inquired. 

“The Dean of Men,” I heard him reply. 
There was an awkward pause. “How much 
is it, please?” 

“Five dollars for an office call,” she said. 
“But of course we could bill you.” 


Unable to restrain myself any longer, I 
pried the door open about an inch and 
peeped out just in time to see Herbie Blake 
turn down five crisp one-dollar bills on the 
table. 

The next thing I knew, I was out in the 
hall, majestically rocking back and forth 
on my heels, twirling my horn-rim glasses, 
and surveying the students in the waiting 
room. It was four o’clock in the afternoon, 
I had taught three grueling sections of 
freshman composition, and yet a strange 
good humor and magnanimous sense of 
well-being bubbled up inside of me. “Hello, 
there, Buckley boy,” I addressed one of the 
students. “And how’s that paragraph or- 
ganization coming along? Better have a 
look at it, eh?” 

Miss Crump gazed up at me with frank 
admiration, then turned to Buckley. “Doc- 
tor will see you now,” she told him sternly. 


Professor Shaftoe and I popped off Buck- 
ley as neatly as we had Herbie Blake, and 
in the weeks that followed, we repeated the 
performance with virtually every freshman 
at Flounder. Needless to say, the English 
Clinic was received with enthusiasm by the 
students. In fact, Horace and I were so 
swamped with requests for interviews that 
we were compelled to drop our regular 
classes and employ the clinical approach 
exclusively. When several students could 
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no longer afford to continue treatments on 
a strictly cash basis, we introduced a Pay- 
As-You-Learn Plan and conducted group 
analyses at reduced prices. Students in the 
Clinic were more positively motivated than 
they had been under the old-fashioned 
system. As one student, an Education major, 
stated recently, “Now I feel that freshman 
comp has to do with the whole student. 
Under the old method, mere brains got too 
much emphasis.” Another student remarked, 
“I like the EC. The idea that I’ve got to 
pay for what I’m getting makes the work 
worthwhile.” And still another observed, 
“If you want anything good, you got to 
pay for it. The new fee system makes Eng- 
lish important.” 

The English Clinic became so popular, in 
fact, that last term we added four new 
practitioners to the staff (all Ph.D.’s, of 
course, and all on a split-fee arrangement.) 
Moreover, the therapeutic method has in- 
spired in our staff such a tremendous en- 
thusiasm for freshman composition that 
every teacher in the Department insists on 
instructing as much of it as possible. (This 
attitude, | understand, does not generally 
prevail in other English departments 
throughout the country.) 

In spite of its obvious superiority to out- 
dated methods of teaching composition, the 
English Clinic concept will, I suspect, meet 
with fanatical opposition from waspish re- 
actionaries who fire salvos of polemics at 
every progressive idea that appears in the 
field. Hence, for the benefit of these pedan- 
tic sharpshooters, whether they be oralists, 
visualists, purists, permissivists, grammatical 
latitudinarians, or only scholars, I shall em- 
phasize some of the principal advantages of 
the medicinal technique. 

First, the students like it. They are at- 
tracted to a method which is empirical, 
objective, and—I do not blush to use the 
term—scientific. They find clinical pro- 
cedure more natural than ordinary instruc- 
tion, for in the Clinic their work is not 
evaluated on the basis of its uniqueness or 
originality, but on its conformity to nature. 
We ask one question of every theme: how 
completely does this work level out to the 
uniformity of a purely biological response? 
The way we see it, freaks are no more 
desirable in English than they are in a 
maternity ward. Guided by this irrefutable 
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logic, we perform linguistic surgery on 
those anomalous individual differences 
which. give pain to the group as a whole. 
We chop irritating creative impulses down 
to the broad and comfortable level of the 
writer’s society. Students appreciate this 
socio-biological emphasis because they feel 
that it is more democratic than the old 
system, which made illiberal discriminations 
on the basis of intelligence, skill, or effort. 
The incontrovertible evidence for the suc- 
cess of our venture is attested by the fact 
that we have had no failures, and very few 


drop-outs 

The second advantage of the English 
Clinic is that the college administration 
likes it. They are favorable to a system 
which eliminates petulant grumbling from 
the English faculty about “standards” and 
“salary increases.” And finally, the English 
teachers like it. They now have, at last, a 
source of income, and this in turn has per- 
mitted them to live on an economic level 
almost equal to that of physicians, lawyers, 
bartenders, and truck drivers—an elevation 
in status which was at first viewed with 
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some alarm by the Board of Regents and 
the local taxpayers, but which, so far at 
least, has not produced any eccentric be- 
havior. 

But — the most important advan- 
tage of the English Clinic, and one I have 
saved as the piece de resistance of my 
whole argument, is that this new approach 
has enabled our English instructors to so 
reduce their teaching responsibilities that 
their students no longer interfere with their 
work. Liberated at last from any compul- 
sory responsibility to meddlesome, in- 
quisitive students, they are free to devote 
as much time as they wish to more im- 
portant activities like questionnaires, com- 
mittee meetings, conventions, hiring inter- 
views, and research. 

Has any program for the teaching of 
freshman composition been more satisfac- 
tory to the many factions of the college 
community? Has any solution been more 
completely in tune with our times? Confi- 
dent of an overwhelmingly favorable re- 
sponse from our colleagues, we of the 
Flounder English Clinic rest our case. 


Ten Corrected, Fifteen to Go 
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When I consider how my days are spent 
Above a batch of compositions bent, 
Red-eyed, red pencil at the ready angle 


And poised to pounce when participles dangle, 


And when I think of all my mirthless laughs 
At lack of unity in paragraphs, 

And non-stop sentences, mixed metaphors, 
And commas doing semicolons’ chores, 


And when I grade C minus what I know 
Would be a D if I had courage, Oh, 

I think, as for another theme I reach, 

Of Chaucer’s Clerk, who would so gladly teach, 


And have a faint but well-confirmed suspicion 
He never once taught freshman composition, 
Or else (most threadbare, he, of all the gallery) 
He had a reader, paid for from his salary. 


Current English Forum 


GRAMMAR AND USAGE: THE DISTINCTION 
Georce P. Faust 


The important difference between gram- 
mar and usage is sometimes hard to grasp. 
The structuralist is commonly interested 
in discovering and describing habitual lin- 
guistic patterns within the whole language 
system; to him, a given locution is either 
English, like from the moon, or non-Eng- 
lish, like from moon the. The authority on 
usage reports on the social acceptability of 
particular locutions, as the Current English 
Forum regularly does; a locution may be 
either good usage or bad—accepted or not 
accepted—but it is always English. 

The distinction can be graphically illus- 
trated by the limited set us men, you men, 
them men, which are exactly alike in their 
patterning but differ widely in usage. The 
pronouns fit into the same slot in nominal 
phrases as the articles, demonstratives, and 
possessives. That is, they may be preceded 
by both or all and followed by numbers: 
all us (you, them) six men.’ The only vari- 
ant is we beside us in the subject. 

The usage status of you men and us (we) 
men is probably at least maintained by an 
alternative grammatical analysis. The pre- 
structural grammarians like Curme and 
Jesperson construe the noun as in apposi- 
tion with the pronoun, overlooking the 
fact that both and all normally follow non- 
possessive pronouns: He saw us both, not 
He saw both us. (Query: Is All we the men 
saw him anyone’s English?) Everyone who 
agrees with this alternative analysis is bound 
to accept you men in all positions, since you 


*The frame all the six good young men is 
used by C. Westbrook Barritt in The Order 
Classes of Modifiers in English (University of 
Virginia dissertation, 1952). The analysis pre- 
sented here is based on Dr. Barritt’s study. 


has no distinctive subject form. Us men is 
likewise satisfactory except as subject of a 
finite verb, where the variant we men is 
preferred. However, if we can believe the 
testimony of handbook exercises, sentences 
like Us men went home are common 
enough to require correction. The reaction 
of most readers will probably be that us is 
wrong but not hopelessly substandard. 

Them men has not been given parallel 
grammatical treatment. Although it com- 
pletes a set of formal contrasts (us men, 
our men; you men, your men; men, 
their men), it is semantically so close to 
those that it has been analyzed as a demon- 
strative substitute. Also, it seems reasonably 
accurate to say that it does not occur in the 
prestige dialects of American English. The 
stigma attached to them men may explain 
why there has apparently been no pressure 
to develop a they men comparable to we 
men in standard dialects. 

To a structuralist, it is tautological to say 
that items which are identical in their pat- 
terning are grammatically identical. b: - 
even distribution among dialects is irrele- 
vant to grammar, but of central importance 
in usage studies. The members of the small 
set discussed here demonstrably have the 
same grammar, though their status in usage 
varies from complete acceptability to com- 
plete They serve, there- 
fore, to clarify a distinction which is valid 
for the whole system of our language. 


Questions on usage should be sent to the 
chairman of the NCTE Committee on Cur- 
rent English, Professor Margaret M. Bryant, 
Department of English, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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Mr. Charlton Laird’s article in the April CE 
on the function of the parts of speech in our 
teaching of composition is so full of polish, 
learning, and good common sense that critical 
readers may well have been tempted to over- 
look two questionable implications in it: (1) 
that modern linguistics can never be a science 
because of the subjectivity of the matter it 
studies, and (2) that most of what it does 
ascertain has little direct utility for our teach- 
ing. These ideas are only peripheral to Mr. 
Laird’s main line of thought, but they have 
enough general importance that they should 
not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 


First, then, can linguistics be a science in 
spite of the subjective irregularities of speakers 
and listeners? To answer this question we must 
ask why the physicist can afford to ignore the 
hopes, fears, and psychoses of his particles. 
The obvious answer is that the particles are 
so numerous that any personal eccentricities 
of their behavior are canceled out in the long 
run. Rules for predicting large bodies of fu- 
ture events with reasonable certainty can be 
framed only when large bodies of past events 
are available for study. In our studies of dead 
languages, then, we can never hope for scien- 
tific precision because our samples are too 
small. But with living languages our position 
is different. We can generate data indefinitely 
until we have enough to answer all our ques- 
tions. Frogs are studied in biology because 
they reproduce rapidly and are therefore 
cheap. But talk reproduces even faster and is 
therefore even cheaper. 

Can we, however, hope to find any calcu- 
lable uniformities in this vast body of data? 
The essential functioning of speech demands 
that some uniformities must exist. The act of 
speech is accomplished only when the ker 
and listener body of habits 
which they have inherited from their common 
social environment. 

The aim of linguistic studies is, then, to 
ascertain these habits. The linguist simply 
keeps after his “native informant” until by re- 
peated acts of speech he has revealed his 
habits. 

What the 


speaker wants to say may be 
origi 


means available to him for 


saying it are not. He has only a very limited 


Rebuttal 


A Footnote To Lairp’s “Parts” 
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freedom to alter the pattern of the habits 
which bind him to his listeners. Shelley may 
have the original thought “Bird thou never 
wert,” but he can only express it in terms of 
a culturally inherited grammar and vocabulary. 
Had he been born into another culture, he 
might have been obliged to say, “It does not 
bird to thee.” 

Unfortunately, one very important kind of 
habits among English speakers has only re- 
cently begun to studied: the intonations 
(pitch, tempo, and pauses) which cooperate 
with form words and word order to replace 
our lost inflections in their function of ar- 
ticulating the elements of a sentence. But al- 
though a scientific study of English intona- 
tions has only begun, still it is easy to show 
students that they exist and that these “supra- 
segmental” events are essential to the interpre- 
tation of the stream of speech. 

In his example: “Mary called up the dumb 
waiter,” Mr. Laird makes two distinctions be- 
tween three possible interpretations. One of 
these distinctions is expressed in speech by in- 
tonation and is therefore properly the business 
of the grammarian—regardless of what ter- 
minology he may use to express it: structural, 
Latinate, or just eccentric. Since the symbolism 
for intonations is not very well standardized 
or widely known, I will express this as a dis- 
tinction between “call dup” and “called up.” 
This distinction between two eral func- 
tions of the so-called prepositions operates 
among large classes of words, and is therefore 
a grammatical phenomenon. Often these words 
live up to their proper and respectable func- 
tion as implied by their Latin name. They are 
pre-posed before nouns to relate them to other 
elements in the sentence. Often, however, these 
same words may be post-posed to a verb: 
“Any messages?” “Yes, Mary called up.” 

Thus, if we could hear Mr. Laird speak his 
sentence, we would be able to tell at once if 
he meant that Mary was using the elevator 
shaft as a channel of communication. His in- 
tonations would reveal his grammar. But if 
he had one of the two other ideas in mind. 
we would not be able to tell which from his 
way of speaking. 

As Mr. Laird’s student—and many of mine 
—would say, the reason is because this latter 
distinction is lexical and not grammatical. In 
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his capacity as a grammarian Mr. Laird can 
say nothing about it; only in his other capacity 
as a lexicographer does it become his business. 
Here he lifts his eyes from the sentence as a 
self-contained unit and looks at its extra- 
linguistic environment. Here he finds that the 
two kinds of “call dup” mean “telephoned” or 
“summoned to move (vertically).” If Mary 
were the secretary of a draft board, she might 
call up the silent, or dim-witted, waiter to tell 
him that he had been called up for military 
service. In that case, unlike the little vehicle 
in its shaft, he would move horizontally to the 
induction center. The difference between a 
general summons to move and a special sum- 
mons to move vertically is, of course, lexical 
and can only be inferred from a larger con- 
text outside the sentence. 

If Mr. Laird’s Kwakiutl Indian grew bored 
with the mental gymnastics of interpreting 
English grammar in terms of the categories of 
his own language, he might start evoking 
English categories from a native informant. 
He would soon discover that English has a 
large number of little words which can either 
look backwards to verbs or forwards to nouns. 
If he were an old-fashioned Indian, he might 
use the Latin name preposition; and if he were 
a more progressive one, he might give this 
class a number, so that his readers would be 
constantly obliged to glance back at his list to 
remember which kind of words he was dis- 
cussing. 

It would not take him long to set up typical 
sentences and to test them on the natives. 
Soon he would be satisfied that there were 
two very uniform patterns of behavior, al- 
though few of the natives would be able to 
explain scientifically just why they behaved 
as they did. 

But along with the two clear cut gram- 
matical functions of these little words, he 
would become aware of a bewildering variety 
of lexical functions, some of which can be de- 
duced figuratively from spatial ideas of “up- 
down,” “over-under,” etc., but others of which 
defy any logical analysis and can only be re- 
corded without explanation. 

Because English intonations (pitch, pauses, 
tempo) are so expressive in the analytic or 
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distributive structure of modern English, I 
would add them to point 3 of Mr. Laird’s list 
of essentials for freshmen. Certainly our punc- 
tuation expresses them rather and 
ambiguously, but still we teach a system of 
spelling which represents vowel-dipthong, 
voice-voiceless, stop-continuant, nasality, etc., 
with almost equal ineptitude. If students can 
interpret the spelling of bite and bit, biter and 
bitter, breathe and breath, father and fathead, 
finger and singer, etc., they should be able to 
see a kind of dim phonetic logic in our 
punctuation. 

Students can soon learn that users of Eng- 
lish expect to hear words in certain regular 
patterns and that when these patterns are dis- 
turbed the listener expects warning from the 
intonations of the sentence. When a noun 
does not point clearly to a single referrent, 
we expect modifiers to restrict it before we 
get the verb. But when the subject has been 
clearly specified we expect the verb at once 
and must therefore be warned—by intonations 
or by the punctuation which represents them 
—that th verb we expect is going to be post- 
poned. This, by the way, is one justification 
for the students’ complaint that freshmen Eng- 
lish is “just a lot of stuff about commas.” Col- 
lege should teach them to think about larger 
and more complex patterns of relations among 
ideas and therefore to write longer sentences. 
The more elaborate the pattern of relations 
within and among the sentences, the more 
elaborate the punctuation must be to elucidate 
the relations. sweet we can often diag- 
nose poorly constructed sentences from an 
excess of punctuation—or of places where it 
ought to be and is not. I have admitted that 
punctuation represents our intonations rather 
crudely and ambiguously, but still we can 

rove to our students that intonations do ex- 
ist and that they are essential to the interpre- 
tation of utterance. Every student will grant 
that with different intonations yes can mean 
“yes,” “no,” or “perhaps.” From here it is not 
too hard to reach a fair degree of insight into 
the principal functions of punctuation when it 
symbolizes the intonations which organize and 
articulate the sentence and relate it to other 
sentences. 


A Footnote To THE Footnote: Science, LinGuistics, 
AND THE KwakKIUTL GRAMMARIAN 


Lairp 


Mr. Willard has been so kind as to show 
me his comment upon my contribution to the 
recent symposium on the parts of speech. In 
any controversy—and a symposium must pre- 


sume a degree of controversy—one must think 
of silence as the only unwelcome rejoinder, 
and when the reply is at once genial, amusing, 
and penetrating, it becomes trebly welcome. 
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I find Mr. Willard’s comment all of these, and 
I have a fourth reason for welcoming it, that 
it provides some excuse for elucidating a state- 
ment which was too brief from the author’s 

int of view, although rather too long for 
CE’s general policy. 

As I read his comment, it has two parts. He 
takes exception to an aside of mine that lan- 
guage cannot be a science in the sense that 
physics, for example, is a science. Second, he 
urges the value of intonation in grammatical 
analysis; I take it that he accepts, at least 
tacitly, my three major recommendations, but 
he suggests the teaching of intonation as an 
essential fourth, and he seems to urge it—here 
I may do him injustice, although I do not 
wish to—notably as an aid in teaching punctua- 
tion. I find myself in agreement with much of 
what he says on both counts, although I have 
a few comments, some that might be termed 
reservations, and others that would be more 
properly catalogued as remarks for the good 
of the order. I shall consider the questions in 
Mr. Willard’s sequence. 

Can the study of language be scientific? I 
had said that language is difficult to study 
scientifically because atoms are presumably 
closer to being units than are locutions; atoms 
presumably have no but speakers 
obviously do. To this statement he makes two 
pertinent rejoinders, that although purposes 
may be many, the recognizable means of ex- 
pressing purposes are relatively fewer, and 
that since the materials of current language 
are in effect infinite we can extend the body 
of material with which we work so enormously 
that differences can, in effect, be eliminated. 
Both of these contentions I must concede, but 
from my point of view they are not conclusive, 
the first because I remain dubious concerning 
the methodology, and the second because | 
question applicability, at least for freshman 
English students, however applicable the ap- 
proach may be for professional grammarians. 

First, one should perhaps notice that when 
language is reduced to means it has suffered 
considerable reduction. As every structuralist 
recognizes, speakers do not mean the same 
things with yes, not even with the same in- 
tonations of yes—granted that intonations can 
be reduced to sameness, which I doubt. There 
is now a considerable movement to analyze 
grammar by statistical methods; no doubt 
these methods will produce results, and if the 
experiments are carefully handled, useful re- 
sults, but the results will inevitably depend 
upon what is fed into the IBM machine. When 
I observe some of the locutions which some 
of our structuralists are treating as “the same” 
1 am dubious. And if one can reduce lan- 
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guage as means into something like units, from 
which the variations can be eliminated through 
multiplicity, one still faces the fact that where 
human beings are involved identical means 
may represent very different things. There 
are, for example, relatively few means of 
swinging an axe. A stroke used to trim a tree 
differs from a stroke used to fell a tree, which 
differs sharply from a blow intended to split a 
block of wood. Still, these differences could 
be resolved into an essential few, and these 
essentials defined statistically. But a statistical 
analysis of means will not account for the 
difference between what the woodman was 
contemplating in “Woodman, Spare that Tree,” 
and what Lizzie Borden was doing when she 
gave her father forty whacks. Similarly, lan- 
guage is more than means, and means may or 
may not prove to be a satisfactory approach 
to grammatical study, especially when used 
with the exclusiveness that structuralists gen- 
erally prefer. 

Furthermore, even if the English language 
can be broken into units which can be success- 
fully studied by statistical means, surely we 
are not to teach freshman composition through 
an IBM machine. The results of statistical 
study will be of great interest to serious stu- 
dents of language, and statistical results may 
eventually be interpretable into statements and 
principles having broad application. But we are 
a long way from any such statements; as yet 
we have not the basic research. If at this date 
the applicability of structural linguistics as 
the main teaching device in composition seems 
a bit remote, then the applicability of statistical 
elaboration of linguistics must be 
even iore remote. Meanwhile, those of us 
who h:rbor a sneaking skepticism are surely 
entitled to ask, since function reveals so much 
of the way a human being uses language, may 
not function in the end provide the best ap- 
proach, whether metrical or perceptive, for 
those who require a whole treatment of lan- 
guage? 

I suppose the problem resolves to this: we 
may have to recognize more than one gram- 
mar of English. We are told that several 
geometries are possible, and that Euclidean 

eometry is now more honored in name than 
in practice. Obviously, we have more than 
one means of measurement; Einstein has upset 
our notions of what constitutes a straight line, 
and my mathematical friends tell me_ that 
other mathematicians are now upsetting Ein- 
stein’s curves, but our carpenters still erect 
buildings on the assumption that a plumb bob 
provides a line perpendicular to a tangent to 
the earth and that the sides of a steel square 
can be projected without gyrating into notice- 
able parabolas. Similarly, we may find that a 
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built solely upon omena like 
pitch and juncture, when studied statistically, 
provides the best description of English for 
the student of language, although a grammar 
which starts from meaning or function pro- 
vides the best description for the user of lan- 
guage. In my contribution to the symposium 
was endeavoring to suggest that, for the 
present at least, function provides the best 
approach to grammar for anyone concerned 
with teaching the use of language, and I meant 
further to provide ~ 4 personal guess—for 
whatever a guess may be worth—that it may 
continue to provide the basis for the most 
ctical and inclusive grammatical approach, 
owever useful the contribution of structural 
and statistical linguistics may become. 

Or to put the problem more generally, I 
suspect that we must revise our essential con- 
cept about . We have at last well 
recovered from the notion that there is such 
a thing as universal grammar. I believe we 
must now recover from the notion that there 
is any such thing as the grammar of a lan- 

ge, of the English language or any other. 
suspect that our grammatical description will 
— depending upon our basic assumption, 
and that more than one valid grammar can 
result, depending upon the assumption. I sus- 
ct that we shall reach one grammar of Eng- 


lish if we start on the assumption that speakers 
and writers use English for a purpose, and a 
different grammar if we start on the assump- 


tion that language is a series of phenomena 
best studied by ignoring meaning and human 
variables. And there might be other plausible 
assumptions, although these above seem the 
most likely at the moment. 

So much for the question of language as 
science. As to intonation, I find myself agree- 
ing with Mr. Willard’s main contention, while 
dissenting in some particulars. That is, I would 
accept his concluding paragraph and parts of 
others. I agree that intonation is an important 
device in English oral grammar, and that some 
of its functions are taken over by formal de- 
vices in written English. I agree further that 
oral speech patterns interest students, that they 
are useful pedagogic devices, and that students 
can readily be led to see that the patterns are 
important in language. I am not sure, how- 
ever, that teaching intonation is easy; I have 
not found it so. Neither am I sure how to 
use such knowledge of intonation as I have 
been able to teach. These admissions may re- 
flect my inadequacies as a teacher of struc- 
ture, but if so I fear I thereby join a con- 
siderable body of teachers of composition. Ac- 
cordingly, I should prefer not to disturb—at 
least on this count—my beautiful trinity of 
essentials, and to include the teaching of in- 
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tonation under another recommendation “that 
we examine recent linguistic study to see what 
it contains certain enough to be trusted and 
simple enough to be used.” 


I am not sure that intonation is either cer- 
tain or simple. For instance, to take Mr. Wil- 
lard’s example, I am not sure whether I say 
“called up” or “call dup,” and which junctures | 
I use to indicate horizontal, vertical, or mili- 

directions. I suspect that our mutual 

Kwakiutl Indian, if he set out to study this 
locution among a body of native speakers, and 
then fed his field notes into an IBM machine, 
would have to conclude something like the 
following: “Since X percentage of native 
speakers for a supposed given meaning sa 
called up, Y percentage say call dup, and 

reentage say either with no discernible 

is for their distinctions, the junctural dif- 
ferences here would seem to be revealing of 
native speech habits but not very revealing for 
standard grammar.” Similarly, my students do 
not agree that Sam saw a buzzard and | bit the 
the wall end with identical tone patterns; they 
will deny, in the sentence The man on your 
right is my brother, that “the pitch will stay 
the same, going neither up nor down” as Paul 
Roberts says it does (Patterns of English, 1596, 
p. 236). Now, I believe I know what the struc- 
turalists are endeavoring to say here, but I 
have difficulty teaching what they are saying 
without taking a good bit of time to the job, 
and when I have taught the material I do 
not find it as useful in the teaching of punctu- 
ation as I could wish. My experience parallels 
Mr. Willard’s when he says that “punctuation 
represents our intonations rather crudely and 
ambiguously.” 

In fact, even the authors of texts on this sub- 
ject seem to entertain reservations. Roberts, 
after insisting that intonation has important 
relations to punctuation—which it certainly 
has—recognizes that “In many es editors 
have regularized punctuation according to 
the word classes that occur instead of trying 
to follow intonation patterns,” and that “it 
is better to let the word structure guide you 
to the punctuation wherever it will.” The 
Lloyd-Warfel volume, American English in 
Its Cultural Setting (1956), contains a very 
oy chapter on punctuation, but it makes 
ittle mention of intonation. Whitehall links 
punctuation to grammar and grammar to in- 
tonation, among other things, but he uses in- 
tonation for description more than for pre- 
scription. He says of the exclamation mark: 
“It symbolizes various final py pat- 
terns based upon sharply rising or falling tone 
or a combination of these, or unexpectedly 
level tone, used in speech when an utterance 
is surcharged with emotion...” (Structural Es- 
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sentials of English, 1956. p. 126). This statement 
seems to me unexceptionable and quite re- 
—— used as Whitehall presumably intends 
it to be used, as a basis for understanding, it 
has its uses. But the intonational portion of 
this statement will scarcely stand alone; I 
should never tell a class of bewildered fresh- 
men, “Use an exclamation point to symbolize 
any of various final tone-pause patterns based 
upon a sharply rising or falling tone, or a com- 


bination of these, or an unexpectedly level 
tone.” I might find the next batch of themes 
well stippled with exclamation marks. 
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Thus I should prefer to include intonation 
among those very interesting aspects of lan- 
guage which structural linguists are exploring, 
aspects which should be considered and ~ 

lied where and when they prove practicable. 
P would encourage all teachers of composition 
to learn more about intonation, what it is and 
how it works, and to teach it as they find 
they can, and as they find it serves them. 
Meanwhile, many are likely to feel that in- 
tonation is a subject of which, as yet, we 
know too little, and of whose application we 
know even less, 


Footnote 3 
Outver M. 


If I did not already have some knowled 
of Mr. Laird’s mind and writings, I would 
surprised that he was able to get from my 
“Footnote” so much of what I had intended 
to say, for I can now see from his comments 
on it that I was guilty of at least two grave 
ambiguities in relating our ideas about lan- 
guage to our practice of teaching it. I would 
certainly agree with Mr. Laird that much of 
what is revealed to us by linguistic science is 
far too complex to be taught to freshmen, who 
need rather to master what might be called 
“linguistic engineering,” the practical applica- 
tion of language for ge eyed of communica- 
tion. But even though we cannot go deeply 
into phenomena like borrowing, sound changes, 
semantic change, and syncretism in the in- 
flectional system, still some hints about these 
matters at appropriate times can give our 
practical, cookery-book rules some intellectual 
support, so that they will be more acceptable 
to the better sort of students, who want to 
understand what they are studying, not just 
to memorize it. 

I agree with him also that our mathematics 
departments do well to teach Euclidean plane 

metry, but I am glad that their enthusiasm 
or their subject does not lead them to as- 
sert that the earth is flat. Certainly it is not 
their business to examine the evidence that the 
earth is round, but students should be made 
aware that our flat maps do not correspond 
exactly to the round surfaces they depict. 
Not everyone needs to know the theory of 
these systematic distortions—I, for one, man- 
age to live without it—but everyone still 
ought to know that these distortions exist. 

A dogmatic grammarian, however, does not 
acknowledge similar distortions in his picture 
of the workings of language. He teaches what 
the Erehwonians called a “hypothetical lan- 


guage,” with the result that his best students 
soon sense a systematic unreality in what he 
teaches them. They believe, with some reason, 
therefore, that they are learning only how to 
pass composition courses, rather than anything 
of broader interest and use, such as how to 
understand and practice an important human 
activity in which they will be engaged for the 
rest of their lives. Since Mr. Laird is not a 
dogmatic grammarian, I am eager that nothing 
he says should be interpreted to encourage 
dogmatism. 

If a composition course is to seem real to 
our students, then, it ought to be real—as far 
as it goes, even though it cannot go very far 
in the time available. It ought not to con- 
tradict anything that we know to be true 
about our language, even though it cannot 
tell the whole truth. Its general approach to 
its subject should be as realistic and empirical 
as our knowledge allows. 

In some areas of language our empirical 
knowledge is neither complete nor completely 
organized, especially in the intonations of the 
language. But if students are constantly re- 
minded of the existence and functions of in- 
tonation whenever the rules of punctuation 
are discussed, the rules can be shown to reflect 
actual human behaviour, and the best students 
may therefore be induced to apply the rules 
outside the classroom. For two reasons I 
with Mr. Laird that we should not teach in- 
tonation as a fourth point to be added to his 
other three: (1) We do not yet understand it 
ourselves very well, and (2) students already 
do it correctly anyway, just by habit and imita- 
tation. Intonation makes trouble for them only 
when they try to write sentences which will be 
as intelligible as ordinary educated speech. They 
should therefore be aware of the degree to 
which the structure of their oral sentences is 
revealed by intonation—and indeed can only 
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be revealed in that way in a language like 
English. This can give them a motive for 
mastering a system of rules for a punctuation 


Robert H. Zoellner’s “Poetic Cosmology in 
Pope’s An Essay on Man” (CE, Jan. 1958), 
while offering a useful analysis of Pope’s ideas 
and some interesting insights into his method, 
invites dissent in respect to one tendency of 
its critical procedure. Mr. Zoellner’s purpose 
is to show (using John Crowe Ransom’s terms) 
how texture enforces structure in An Essay 
on Man. There is nothing wrong with this 
(Pope sanctions the idea himself in the Essay 
on Criticism: “The sound must seem an cho 
to the sense”), but Mr. Zoellner permits the 
undertaking to lead him into some absurdities. 
These, it is only fair to say, occur in only one 
part of the article, that in which the author 
seeks to show how texture enforces the idea 
of the Chain of Being. 

To argue, as Mr. Zoellner does, that Pope 
enforces the idea of the Chain by the mere 
fact of using the heroic couplet, “itself [giv- 
ing] the feeling of a linked, chain-like series 
of thoughts . . . of linkage or graduated suc- 
cession,” is to subject the principle of textural 
symbolism to a strain greater than it can bear. 
It is like arguing that the idea of the Hero in 
Beowulf is enforced by the fact that the epic 
was written in Anglo-Saxon, or in alliterative 
verse. One wonders what else Beowulf would 
have been written in, given its author, its 
period, and its place. By this kind of argument, 
too, a poem opposing the idea of the Chain of 
Being could not very well be written in heroic 
couplets. I grant that Mr. Zoellner does not 
say flatly that heroic couplet equals Chain of 
Being, but his method and his presentation 
imply as much. The point is that since Pope 
wrote nearly everything in heroic couplets 
(and of pretty much the same sort, wherever) 
it is critically inadmissible to infer from its 
use here, or elsewhere, a specific textural 
symbolism. (The only textural symbolism 
which the heroic couplet could express would 
be that of the esthetic temperament of the 
period which preferred its use to that of any 
other verse form.) That is to say, the couplet 
as such; Pope could, of course (and did) make 
the couplet symbolize an idea. But that is not 
what Mr. Zoellner means when he says, “The 
heroic couplet, of course, itself gives the 
feeling of a linked, chain-like series of 
thoughts. . . .” 

In a similar manner Mr. Zoellner claims 
too much for word order as reflecting the 
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tive speech. 


TEXTURE AND STRUCTURE IN Pope: A Dissent 
Joun M. Aven 


which will at least crudely and_ partially 
reflect the intonations of actual cultivated na- 


Chain idea. He cites, for example, this line: 
“Men would be Angels, Angels would be 
Gods” (I, 126). This, he says, reflects the 
ascending scale through its progressive ar- 
rangement of the words men, angels, gods. The 
question which must be asked of this, as of 
certain other illustrations in this place, is 
whether Pope could have used any other 
order. Could he have said, e.g., “Angels would 
be Men, Men would be Gods,” or “Gods: 
would be Angels, Angels would be Men,” or 
“Gods would be Men, Men would be Angels”? 
Since there is no other way Pope could have 
expressed this idea (with sense), it is hardl 

rmissible to assume the presence of symbol- 
ism in the word order. 

Mr. Zoellner also sees the Chain idea en- 
forced by the use of “parallel structure in 
adjacent couplets.” The refutation of this is 
partly implied in the refutation of the heroic 
couplet equals Chain of Being idea, and need 
not be repeated. The present argument is not 
unlike asserting that Book I of Paradise Lost 
reflects the idea of the Fall by its use of en- 
jambment. Enjambed blank verse happened to 
be Milton’s idiom, as balanced couplets were 
Pope’s. One would, furthermore, in the case 
of Pope, have to demonstrate that parallel 
structure, or balance, occurs only in places 
intended to illustrate the Chain of Being, and 
not elsewhere, something which of course can- 
not be done. 

Inadvertently Mr. Zoellner has himself al- 
luded to the rock upon which this critical 
procedure splits: “language,” he says, “being 
a series of words flowing in succession through 
time, has already inherent in it the texture 
and suggestion of a Chain... .” To argue de- 
sign from accident is just the fallacy of which 
Mr. Zoellner is in these instances guilty. That 
he adds “which tendencies Pope — to 
the maximum” is a sign that he really knows 
better than to have SHlowed himself to draw 
the far-fetched conclusions discussed above. 

It would not do to leave the impression 
that all of Mr. Zoellner’s arguments and il- 
lustrations are subject to these objections. 
On the contrary, most of them are not onl 
sound and defensible, but illuminating as well. 
I have only wished to enter a caveat against 
the misuse of a good thing. Mr. Zoellner has 
enough valid evidence for his thesis without 
resorting to desperate measures. 
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ENGLIsH As A DISCIPLINE 
RANDEL 


A word means, presumably, what people 
generally agree that it means, and as society 
evolves and new conditions and _ attitudes 
shoulder old ones aside, general agreement of 
meaning is likely to shift. According to the 
Shorter OED “discipline” once meant instruc- 
tion imparted to disciples or scholars, at 
other times it has meant a branch of instruc- 
tion or a department of knowledge. The 
WNCD (1949) offers, among other meanings, 
“2. That which is taught to pupils. 3. Training 
which corrects, molds, strengthens, or per- 
fects.” The ACD (Text edition, 1948) gives 
comparable definitions and adds: “8. a branch 
of instruction or learning.” The ACD does not 
elaborate by saying the branch of instruction 
must be capable of differentiation from other 
branches, though this may be obvious; nor 


does it insist that a given discipline have a set 


of rules of operation, though again this may, 
to some observers, seem critical. 

Words may also have somewhat specialized 
meanings for certain groups and in particular 
contexts. For the practitioners of higher edu- 
cation, and in the context of curricula, a dis- 
cipline is generally viewed as the ACD’s final 
definition: “a branch of instruction or learn- 
ing.” On American campuses, at least, each 
department of instruction commonly attempts 
to concern itself with a given discipline, al- 
though numerous exceptions exist. Anthro- 

logy is sometimes associated with sociology 
in one department, sometimes with archeology; 
archeology is sometimes grouped with classics, 
which in turn usually embraces both Greek 
and Latin. Modern Languages are variously 
treated, sometimes being lumped together in 
a single department, sometimes divided into 
groups (Romance, Germanic, Far Eastern, 
etc.), although one modern language, English, 
enjoys a separate existence. Astronomy is on 
some campuses in the Physics department, on 
other campuses alone. Local conditions such 
as traditional organization, size of student 
body, available personnel, and specific en- 
dowment exert influences on the departmental 
patterns. A department may not, therefore, be 
closely equated with a given discipline, but 
some degree of relationship would be a reason- 
able expectation. 

It should not be too difficult to get to the 
heart of what a discipline really is. One well- 
known teacher and scholar in the American 
field, Roy Harvey Pearce, ventures to define 
a discipline as “a formalized method of know- 
ing and expressing the knowledge of a given 


subject-matter,” and adds “that its form, to be 
valid and authentic, must reflect the form of 
its subject-matter” (“American Studies as a 
Discipline,” CE, Jan. 1957). Taking anatomy 
as an easy example, we would perhaps all agree 
that here is a discipline with knowable sub- 
ject matter and a formalized method of know- 
ing and eer | it; further, the discipline’s 
form is successful in reflecting the form of 
that subject matter and is therefore demon- 
strably valid and authentic. Other sciences 
have comparable validity, whether one ex- 
amines the texts used, the course syllabi, the 
teaching method, or the publications of their 
specialists. Some sciences, such as gy and 
chemistry, change far more rapidly in form 
than others, and the validity of the disciplines 
that embody them on the campus depends on 
how successfully the professors keep abreast 
of new developments. 

Social sciences have variable success in de- 
fining their terms, their procedures, their sub- 
ject matter, yet few informed observers would 

uestion the general validity of their academic 
the formalized method of know- 
ing and ss knowable subject matter is 
at least relatively successful, even if the sub- 
ject matter tends to blur at the edges. But 
what is amply clear is that valid disciplines 
can and do exist. The question before us is 
whether English shares the degree of validity 
that warrants designation as a discipline. 

First, what is the subject matter of English? 
In a valid discipline, the answer is clear and 
unevasive: physics concerns itself with “nat- 
ural laws and processes, and the states and 
properties of matter and energy, other than 
those restricted to living matter and to chemi- 
cal changes” (ACD). The courses into which 
the academic discipline of physics is divided, 
and the research and publications of those 
working in that discipline, both confine them- 
selves to the stated purpose and cover it com- 

ietely. The same dictionary also defines po- 
itical science, sociology, home economics, li- 
brary science, and education (pedagogics) in 
clear-cut terms; and the disciplines recog- 
nizably relate to these definitions. English is 
not defined; what is it? 

Historically in this country, and currently 
in certain Euro countries, English has been 
conceived as the formal study of the English 
language, with literature as illustrative of lin- 
guistic laws. Linguistics as such is a valid dis- 
cipline; yet on many American campuses it is 
now no longer even housed with English. 
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Universities are even tending—the John Hop- 
kins is a recent notable example—to drop 
English linguistic history as a requirement for 
graduate degrees in English, while undergrad- 
uates may seldom enroll for a course in the 
history of the English language. What evolu- 
tionary social force has produced this remark- 
able internal change in English? If linguistics 
once was central, what conditions and at- 
‘titudes justify its subsequent subordination, or 
peripheral position, or total exclusion? Nuclear 
fission has necessitated readjustments within 
the physics discipline; what comparable de- 
velopment has kicked linguistics downstairs or 
out the door? 

If the subject matter of English is the liter- 
ature produced in the English language, would 
it not seem in order for English, in its effort 
to be a discipline, to survey the entire body 
of writings in English and to select for cover- 
age the best and most representative of those 
writings, at the same time excluding extraneous 
subject matter? That this is not commonly at- 
tempted is amply evident in the neglect of 
Canadian, Australian, and South African 
writing, and in the not infrequent inclusion 
of translated matter from other languages. If 
it is alternately proposed that the subject mat- 
ter of English is the literature of England, how 
is the re sd of American writing justified? 
At one time American writing was clearly a 
part of English writing; John Smith, for ex- 
—o spent very little time in the colonies 
and wrote in England most of the works that 
he published. By 1800, if not earlier, American 
writers were much more readily distinguish- 
able from British ‘ writers, even when, like 
Washington Irving or Henry James later, they 
did much of their best writing abroad. A dis- 
cipline jealous of its right to be known as 
such would be scrupulous, one might suppose, 
in giving a clear-cut definition of its subject- 
matter. 

If the subject-matter of English is not the 
literature written in the English language, and 
not the literature of England, r+ om ok of 
English as a discipline should be asked just 
what the subject-matter is. Research, as re- 
flected in scholarly publications, gives little 
help in learning the dimensions of the subject- 
matter; winds of doctrine and whims of in- 
dividuals produce an unstable, ill-proportioned 
body of published research hardly confined to 
any stated purpose (largely, perhaps, because 
none exists), spilling over into other branches 
of knowledge, and neglecting many writers 
and writings that are commonly included in 
instruction. Biography is one continuing form 
for much of the longer research; is it also the 
subject matter of English? The critical analysts 
think not. If one facet of form is style, how 
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much published research in English reflects 
the form of the subject-matter? 

Let us consider next the question of method. 
If we accept the wording quoted earlier, a dis- 
cipline to deserve that name should have “a for- 
malized method of knowing and expressing the 
knowledge.” Courses offered in English range 
from Freshman (and sub-Freshman) English 
to doctoral seminars. At both extremes, and at 
such intermediate levels as creative writing 
and advanced composition, stress is on effective 
written communication, but the wide variety 
of methods used at all levels suggests a virtual 
impossibility of formalized method. It is often 
cited as one of the glories of — teaching 
that individuality is mot strait-jacketed by for- 
malized method. But few professors of English 
would claim that methods of improving writ- 
ten effectiveness are central to English; they 
speak rather of the literature and of the best 
methods of teaching it. The greater number 
of courses in English are devoted, clearly 
enough, to more or less logical divisions of the 
British and American literature selected for 
coverage. A recent public debate on the rela- 
tive merits of literary history and the critical 
approach ended in a valuable compromise, 
widely, though by no means universally, 
adopted by professors of English. After the 
dust had settled, advocates of both views gen- 
erally admitted that both were valuable, 
whether or not they proceeded to implement 
the admission in their own teaching practice. 
Critical analysis may be the formalized method 
of knowing and expressing the knowledge that 
English has needed to gain status as a dis- 
cipline. Knowing what individualists Engli 
teachers are, I am dubious, but it could hap- 
pen; English could well become a discipline. 

This is not meant to be an exhaustive critical 
analysis of the subject; if such a study in 
depth is needed, those most concerned about 
the disciplinary status of English should prob- 
ably ‘colleniales it. I for one would be happy 
to see them examine the knotty problem of 
criss-crossing course distribution and over- 
lapping (e.g., Victorian literature vs. the his- 
tory of the novel in nineteenth-century Eng- 
land). Registrars, hard pressed to evaluate 
transfer credits, would also, I feel sure, wel- 
come some effort at formalizing English sub- 
ject matter. Each English department at 
ent is more or less a law unto itself, and the 
reputation of its members counts more, in the 

ement of its graduates, than the logic of 
Its offerings. In an acknowledged discipline 
there is general consistency. English is poodignh, 
extravagant, inconsistent internally and ex- 
ternally. 


If we may ignore for the moment the elabo- 
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rated definition of a discipline and revert to 
the dictionary definitions, we may content 
ourselves with agreeing that English is a 
branch of instruction. Certainly it is so recog- 
nized in practice, validated by current depart- 
mental structure on most American campuses. 
It may even be that too elaborate a definition 
of “discipline” is unfortunate, partly because 
pes es is chiefly concerned with art forms 
and an attempt to apply precise criteria may 
suggest a surrender to the scientific concept, 
alien to the arts, which has temporarily (we 
may hope) disrupted the proper balance be- 
tween science and the humanities. This is one 

int at which joining those whom we cannot 
ick is suicide. The arts are individual, infi- 
nitely varied, and it is risky business to seek 
for them formulae too narrow and analytical. 
It is also risky, no doubt, to insist that a sci- 
entifically specific definition be applicable 
to every sort of discipline. 

Within English studies as currently offered, 
various disciplines may be said to exist. One 
readily thinks of the disciplines of writing, 
of literary history, of critical analysis. Stu- 
dents, to their profit, are not limited to one 
of these but are encouraged to sample them 
all. Sometimes they are required to study more 
ose of English than really interest them, 

ut by and large the major in English is not 
so confining (except on the doctoral level) 
that the student cannot complement his work 
in English with study in several other depart- 
ments. Certain curricular experiments attempt 
to provide a degree of relationship among 
courses selected in a number of departments 
that makes more sense than capricious choice 
of electives. Whether these experiments con- 
stitute disciplines is Cemeaec as moot a ques- 
tion as whether English is a discipline. 

I can speak specifically of what has been 
done and is being done in my own field of 
specialization—American Studies. Precisely be- 
cause American Literature is included in the 
amorphous discipline of English, American 
history in the discipline of history, and so on 
for other facets of American civilization, it 
has seemed valid to provide a new discipline 
(a branch of instruction) sufficiently for- 
malized to do what other disciplines do, 
namely, enroll students as majors and advise 
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them as wisely as possible to ensure the result 
of an educated person. The need for persons 
educated in this particular way has been 
forcibly impressed on me by observations, 
during two academic years abroad, of the fatal 
inadequacies of many Americans sent abroad 
by our government, including some profes- 
sors who have never learned that American 
history or literature is not the sum of Ameri- 
can civilization. Instead of the vertical spe- 
cialization of most “established” departments, 
American Studies provides the opportunity 
for a horizontal specialization that ignores de- 
partmental lines. Comparable horizontal spe- 
cialization may be found in Asian Studies, 
formal pre-law and pre-medical curricula, in- 
terdisciplinary programs in the family, and the 
like, which are seldom attacked on the grounds 
that research did not precede their establish- 
ment. What research, by the e preceded 
establishment of English as a discipline? I 
seem to recall, moreover, that the great bulk 
of research in American literature was done 
some years after American literature courses 
were first offered. As for the charge that in- 
tegration of assorted knowledge is dubious, 
American Studies at least makes an effort, on 
some campuses, to integrate by a special course, 
an effort that English might well consider. 
American Studies as a discipline (a branch 
of instruction), broad as it may seem, has a 
pur, demonstrably more clear-cut than 
that of English. Its success or failure is spelt 
out in the relative effectiveness of the depart- 
mental courses it rearranges for that . 
As a director of American Studies I must be 
concerned about the course work in several 
established departments, English no less than 
any other, and it would be cause for dismay 
if our English department should decide to 
force the critical approach upon all its offer- 
ings in literature. American Studies can afford 
a specific stated purpose—the effective com- 
wh won wl of American civilization as a whole 


—only if such a department as English = 
serves its present diversity of approach. Thi 
more than anything else makes me happy that 
English is not a discipline in terms of the 
cebonaed definition quoted earlier, but re- 
tains some of the freedom that American 
Studies cannot afford. 


Tue ACHIEVEMENT OF Rosert PENN WARREN 
Seymour L. Gross 


It is admittedly difficult for a reader to re- 
spond favorably to a piece of literature which 
grows out of a philosophical position quite 
different from his own. I believe it was Allen 


Tate who said that there are two kinds of 
people—those who believe in original sin and 
those who believe in the ultimate perfect- 
ability of mankind. When reader and writer 
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fall into two such inimical philosophical camps, 
as is the case with Robert Penn Warren and 
a recent commentator of his novels, Mr. Nor- 
man Kelvin (in CE, Apr. 1957), the problem 
of sympathetic response is heightened to the 
extreme. Mr. Kelvin certainly has the right 
not to like Warren’s novels; he perhaps also 
has the right to berate Warren for not being 
a humanist and to suggest how Warren's 
novels ought to be written; but both of these 
rights demand that Mr. Kelvin accurately ex- 
plicate what Warren is trying to do in his 
fiction. I believe that even a summary review 
of Mr. Kelvin’s assumptions and assertions 
about Warren’s work, especially as these con- 
dition his reading of Warren's finest novel, 
All the King’s Men, will demonstrate how 
limited (and unfair) his evaluation of Warren 
is 


In Mr. Kelvin’s view, Warren is a “Puritan,” 


who, because he sees our “hedonist aspirations” 
as being “the lure through which evil beguiles 
us into destroying ourselves,” consistently in 
his fiction “reiterates his belief that man’s 
quest for something grand and pure, ba i 
honor, justice, virtue, or love, will necessarily 
suffer betrayal by the evil in human nature.” 
Nor is there in Warren’s fiction, as Mr. Kelvin 
sees it, any possibility of Grace lighting the 
dark ways man must walk in, for by 1946, 
in All the King’s Men, Warren had embraced 
completely “the extreme Calvinist position 
which sees man so at the mercy of an un- 
accountable Divine Will as to make puny 
and pathetic his hope that he ever can be 
capable of right choices in life.” 

It is more than a little difficult to reconcile 
this portrait of a moral nihilist (the term is 
Mr. Kelvin’s) with Warren’s remarks before 
a Columbia University audience in 1954: 
“Every soul is valuable in God's sight, and 
the story of every soul is the story of its 
self-definition for good or evil, salvation or 
damnation. Every soul is valuable in God's 
sight. Or, with the secularization of things, 
we may say: every soul is valuable in man’s 
sight” (SR, LXIII, 1955). Surely, at least in 
these remarks, Warren posits an ultimately co- 
herent universe in which man’s capacity for 
making right (or wrong) choices is the crucial 
factor in his existence. The fiction written be- 
fore this address similarly demonstrates that 
Warren’s writings are not conditioned by 
“Puritan negation or worse” (Kelvin). 

Although Warren believes that original sin 
(or ineradicable imperfection) is a constant 
factor in human life and that men such as 
Thomas Jefferson, at the beginning of Brother 
to Dragons, or Adam Stanton in il the King’s 
Men, or Jeremiah Beaumont in World Enough 
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and Time, are destroyed or nearly destroyed 
by their refusal to acknowledge it, nowhere 
in Warren is there the “unequivocal” assertion 
that honor, justice, virtue, or love are merely 
“decoys of evil,” as Mr. Kelvin has it. True, 
Adam and Jeremiah are defeated in their 
search for honor and glory; but they are not 
defeated because honor and glory are doomed 
“by the evil in human nature,” but rather be- 
cause neither man is willing or able to make 
the right choice. (Jefferson does and is 
saved.) Because both Adam and Jeremiah are 
driven by self-generated absolutistic ideals that 
have no relationship to reality—each believes 
that Good and Evil are undiluted, unrelated 
essences—they are doomed to destruction by 
a reality which will not be ordered to fit their 
impossible ideals. But to maintain, as Mr. Kel- 
vin does, that in Warren’s world goodness and 
moral choice are doomed by a ubiquitous evil 
is to deny the existence of many other char- 
acters in Warren's fiction. For example, in 
All the King’s Men, Hugh Miller is the soul 
of honor and justice and Lucy Stark is the es- 
sence of compassionate love. Similarly, Mr. 
Kelvin’s statement that Warren exhibits “an 
indifference to the relation between choice 
and morality” is not consonant with the facts. 
There is, for example, Jack Burden, who 
changes from a “sad little foetus that wants to 
lie in the dark and not know” to a morally 
mature man who is willing to accept “the 
awful responsibility of Time”; or Willie 
Stark, who in his dying moments can un- 
flinchingly judge his own spiritual corruption; 
or Lucy Lewis (in Brother to Dragons), whose 
own failures in love and kindness ultimately 
teach her that love is the most valuable of 
human traits." At the end of All the King’s 
Men there occurs a tract written by the 
Scholarly Attorney, which, in some ways, is 
the most succinct summation of Warren’s view 
of the relationship between good and evil. 
(That the tract is of importance can be seen 
in the fact that not only is it strategically 
placed but a morally renovated Jack Burden, 
whose final spiritual synthesis can be taken as 


*Mr. Kelvin “proves” that Warren does not 
believe in love by quoting Jefferson’s speech 
on love as being “a mask to hide the brutal 
face of fact, / And that fact is but the im- 
mitigable ferocity of self... .” But since this 
speech, as Prof. Frederick P. W. McDowell 

ints out in his brilliant study of Brother to 
Dragons (PMLA, LXX, Sept. 1955, 573), is 
the product of an ge pessimism” 
(which the total poem refutes) that is as un- 


critical and a as Jefferson’s earlier 


optimism, Mr. 
validity. 


elvin’s argument is without 
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Warren’s own, admits that in his own way 
he believes what it says.) “The creation of man 
whom God in His foreknowledge knew doomed 
to sin was the awful index of God’s omnipo- 
tence. For it would have been a thing of 
trifling and contemptible ease for Perfection 
to create mere perfection. To do so would, 
to speak truth, be not creation but extension. 
Separateness is identity and the only way, for 
God to create, truly create, man was to make 
him separate from God Himself, and to be 
separate from God is to be sinful. The creation 
of evil is therefore the index of God's glory 
and His power. That had to be so that the 
creation of good might be the index of man’s 
lory and power. But by God’s help. By 
is help and in His wisdom.” This 1s 
neither “pessimism” nor “nihilism.” Evil is 
not the coiled serpent which will inevitably 

ison all of man’s noblest aspirations: it is 
rather the descriptive term for man’s neces- 
sarily limited and imperfect condition, out 
of which, and despite which, he will create 
the goodness which is his “glory and power.” 
This tract, as I will try to show later, adum- 
brates the central theme of All the King’s Men. 
Mr. Kelvin, however, reads the novel dif- 
ferently. Conditioned by his @ priori con- 
viction of Warren’s nihilism, he sees All the 
King’s Men as the depiction of the idea that 
“the life of action [is] irreconcilable with 
the maintenance of integrity and personal 
honor, that human action necessarily allows 
the triumph of the evil inherent in man.” 
Willie Stark, then, is seen as “a _ ruthless, 
ambitious blackmailer,” who, although a “naive 
idealist,” is so caught in the grips of War- 
ren’s “peculiar . . . Calvinist theory” that 
“evil is all there is” that he “feels there can be 
no censure of his methods” in working evil 
into good. The novel is also thematically in- 
ept because Willie is brought down by Adam 
Stanton, “a doctor who had very little to do 
with the politics in the previous story,” so 
that Warren’s assertion that these two men had 
to kill each other because they represented 
“the tragic separation of our times”—the sepa- 
ration of the man of “facts” from the man 
of “ideas” is a spurious one. “The real separa- 
tion, the one which exists in the novel, is 
between a man of political action and an aloof, 
isolated patrician.” Mr. Kelvin suggests that 


*Both Jack and RPW, the baldly autobio- 
graphical figure in Brother to Dragons, sum up 
their experiences in almost the same terms. 
RPW: “I opened the sagging gate, and was 
Ce moe / To go into the world of action and 
iability.” Jack: “now we shall go out of the 
into the convulsion of the 


house and go 
world, out of history into history and the 
awful responsibility of Time.” 
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“some politically more significant figure like 
Hugh Miller” Willie's “judge 
and executioner.” 

Such a view of the novel might perhaps 
have some validity if All the King’s Men were 
only a political allegory. But I believe most 
readers would agree with Warren that the 
novel “was never intended to be a book about 
politics. Politics merely provided the frame- 
work story in which the deeper concerns . . . 
might work themselves out” (Modern Library 
intro., 1953). If we look at the novel in terms 
of these “deeper concerns,” the thematic con- 
fusion which Mr. Kelvin finds will, I think, 
disappear. 

I think it is more nearly accurate to say 
that All the King’s Men is “about” man’s at- 
tempt to formulate a moral perspective on the 
facts of good and evil in a world in which 
the traditional guides to moral conduct have 
been obscured by various disruptive forces. In 
three of the more thematically significant 
characters—Willie, Adam, and Jack Burden— 
Warren investigates three calamitous ap- 
proaches to the achievement of spiritual se- 
curity in the ethical turmoil created by sci- 
ence, naturalism, determinism, and power poli- 
tics. But out of the pain and defeat and death 
there emerges, in the final pages of the book, 
a positive moral synthesis. What a changed 
Thomas Jefferson says towards the end of 
Brother to Dragons might serye as an epigraph 
to All the King’s Men: “We shall be forged / 
Beneath the hammer of truth on the anvil of 
anguish.” 

First of all, although Willie Stark is for 
much of the novel a ruthless politician, it is 
a mistake to assume that his career is meant 
to demonstrate the impossibility of wedding 
personal integrity to political action. Such an 
assumption is repudiated both by the presence 
in the novel of Hugh Miller, a courageous and 
impeccably honest man, who, with Jack Bur- 
den, returns to politics after the death of 
Willie, and by the tragic consequences which 
come from Willie’s having divorced integrity 
from political action. 

Willie Stark is not a naturalistic portrait of 
a totally corrupt and cynical politician. After 
he discovers that a purely idealistic approach 
to social betterment is useless because it does 
not square with the fagts of human nature, he 
gets hold of a more prs od and usable world 
picture: to help peopl¢ you must be willing to 
get your hands dirty with their selfishness and 
cruelty. For a time, Willie maintains the pre- 
carious balance between the creation of good 
(symbolized by Hugh Miller) out of the evil 
in man’s nature (symbolized by Tiny Duffy) 
because he still beli¢ves in the good of the 
people as a valuable “idea” (or directive ideal). 
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In time, however (it begins with the Byram 
White episode), Willie becomes so obsessed 
with the evil in human nature and with his 
power to manipulate it, that he sto 
in goodness as an absolute entity. No longer is 
he a kind of “Jesus Christ scourging the money 
changers” out of public life, but an almighty 
God the Father, a law unto himself, for whom 
the distinctions between right and wrong are 
something which “you just make . . . up as 
you go along.” It is significant that when 
Willie decides to save White’s crooked hide 
both his wife Lucy and Hugh Miller—who 
together constitute a kind of moral norm in 
the novel—repudiate him. They repudiate him 
because they recognize that in setting himself 
up as the sole standard of ethical values, Willie 
has freed himself (like Kurtz in “Heart of 
Darkness”) to take any steps he wishes to 
make his now corrupted vision prevail. Willie’s 
transmogrification is made manifest in a pas- 
sage towards the end of the book. Jack, who 
has always seen the face of “Cousin Willie” 
(what was originally fine and honest in Willie) 
behind the “other face,” suddenly discovers as 
he listens to the Boss orate that “it did not 
come now.” What he sees instead is an image 
of raw, egotistic power: “I saw the face. 
Enormous ... . The big jaw. The heavy lids 
laid together like masonry. The eyes burning 
and bulging powerfully.” Or if we interpret 
Willie in terms of the tract already quoted, 
he achieved a valid world-view when he 
caught hold of the fact that goodness had 
always to take evil into account, but he dese- 
crated it when he cast off the restrictive stipula- 
tion—“But by God's help. By His help and in 
His wisdom.” 

Adam Stanton, not Hugh Miller, is Willie’s 
moral opposite, for Adam is the man of pure 
“idea”—idea divorced from all the demands 
of pragmatic reality. For Adam the creation 
of good is, indeed, the index of man’s glory, 
but he would have that creation absolutely free 
of any concourse with evil; more accurately, 
he cannot believe that goodness can have any 
concourse with evil at still remain goodness. 
Such a view, as Jack recognizes, is a fanatic 
romanticism that is ultimately destructive: 
“[Adam] is a romantic, and he has a picture 
of the world in his head, and when the world 
doesn’t conform in any respect to the pic- 
ture, he wants to throw the world away”’— 
which is precisely what Adam does when he 
learns that his idolized father once committed 
a dishonest act and that his sister is having 
an affair with Willie. Preferring annihilation 
to the acceptance of a world in which a good 
father and sister might, under the pressures 
and temptations of their imperfect humanity, 
do something evil, Adam can only kill and be 


believing 
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killed. Adam and Willie are “doomed to de- 
stroy each other” because each is incomplete 
“with the terrible division of their age.” That 
is, in Willie we see how the “fact” which has 
lost its directive “idea” is doomed to corrupt 
itself; in Adam we see how the “idea” which 
divorces itself from the “fact” cannot long 
endure in a world separate from Perfection. 


In Jack Burden, Warren investigates still 
another approach to the problem of good and 
evil. Whereas Adam and Willie have distorted 
images of the moral order upon which they 
are willing to act, Jack tries desperately to 
have no image at all and to withdraw from 
all human commitment. Repelled by what he 
thinks is a “tainted and horrible” past (he 
thinks his mother loveless and his father weak), 
Jack tries to shrink into a foetal-like state of 
amoral safety. Afraid to admit the reality of 
moral choice and consequence lest it bring 
self-judgment and incrimination, Jack retreats 
from the terrors of moral responsibility b 
the various escape mechanisms open to mod- 
ern man: a distorted form of philosophical 
idealism (“it does not matter what you do... 
because it isn’t real anyway”); a deliberate 
courting of oblivion (“The Great Sleep”); 
and determinism, which he dubs “The Great 
Twitch” (“nobody has any ——e for 
anything and there is no god but the Great 
Twitch”). But, as it turns out, Jack’s moral 
cowardice is as deadly as Adam’s and Willie’s 
distortions: his “objective research” causes his 
real father, Judge Irwin, to kill himself; his 
refusal to commit himself to his love for Anne 
Stanton delivers her over to Willie, Willie 
over to Adam, and Willie and Adam over to 
both their deaths. 


But the pain and violence of All the King’s 
Men do not end in the hopeless despair that 
comes of contemplating “the triumph of evil 
inherent in man.” Although Adam dies mor- 
ally blind, other characters do not live and 
suffer for nothing. Jack’s mother discovers 
after Irwin’s suicide that she always loved 
only Jack’s real father, and this knowledge 
frees her from years of pretense and wins 
back her son’s love. Jack’s supposed father, 
after years of living with the anguishing - 
knowledge that his wife and best friend have 
been adulterers, finds the “truth” (which he 
writes into the tract) that brings peace to his 
last days. And Willie recognizes that he “has . 
spilled his greatness on the ground” and tries 
to recapture, albeit too late, the “idea” that 
once lighted his tortuous road to power.’ 


*Willie begins to change after his vicious 
son Tom is paralyzed in a football accident 
(a kind of symbolic comment on Willie’s own 
life). Seeing at last what he has become, 
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But for Jack knowledge does not come too 
late. The men that he has seen live and die 
“in the agony of will” give him a “new pic- 
ture of the world,” which, I think it fair to 


say, is Warren’s picture as well. Jack learns 
that unless a man commit himself to “the con- 
vulsion of the world” and accept the infinite 
responsibilities of that commitment, he will 
squander his capacity to create that goodness 


Willie tries to regain his vision by going back 
to his wife and repudiating his (8 with the 
corrupt Gummy Larson even at the risk of 
political suicide. “You have to start some- 
where,” he tells Jack. But it is too late: the 
forces that his corrupted spirit have let loose 
come back to him in the shape of Adam’s 
bullet. Yet his final words to Jack—“It might 
have been all different, Jack. You got to . 
lieve that”—are at once an anguished sum- 
mation and a tragic triumph of the spirit 
which can finally see itself for what it is and 
what it might have been. 
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which is his glory and his power. But in a 
world in which good and evil are in everlast- 
ing relationship to each other, to believe in 
one and not the other, is to become either 
“the man of fact” or “the man of idea,” 
and to doom oneself to incompleteness and 
death. Only the man who can accept with 
the love and understanding that comes of a 
sense of personal involvement the good and 
evil in himself and in “his million fathers” 
will be able to achieve that dynamic spiritual 
insight, which, though it labor in pain, will 
bring forth its harvest of human happiness and 
fulfilment. So it is that Jack, who though he 
knows that he has “squandered happiness, . . . 
killed his father [and] delivered his two friends 
into each other’s hands and death,” can yet 
retain enough faith in the ultimate possibilities 
of life to commit himself to marriage with 
Anne, finish his book on Cass Mastern, and 
return to politics with Hugh Miller. So it is 
that Warren’s masterpiece ends not in negation 
but in hope. 


Warren’s ACHIEVEMENT 


FRANK 


In order for Norman Kelvin to arrive at 
his thesis and conclusion in his article “The 
Failure of Robert Penn Warren” (CE, Apr., 
1957), he has found it necessary to make 
several assumptions which a more careful 
reading of the novels discussed will invalidate. 
Of Night Rider Mr. Kelvin writes: “With 
respect to the Night Riders, Percy dies 
because life is like that, and this is true 
tragedy. With res to the women, he fails 
not because he fell in love and then became 
the victim. of unforseeable consequences, but 
because he never was in love with either of 
them. Warren does not really see this: he 
wants us to believe that Percy found love and 
then lost it because of forces beyond his 
control.” The implication in interpretation that 
arises from a reading of this paragraph could 
only be the result of a gross misreading of the 
novel. Percy does indeed fail, but not simply 
because “life is like that.” He fails because 
he has become blinded to life, and the “idea 
of the association” has become his only con- 
cern: “...he was wrapped up body and soul, in 
the business of the association and knew, with- 
out any regrets, that more and more the associa- 
tion was claiming, not only his energies and 
interests, but also that inner substance of his 
being which was peculiarly himself .. . . For 
the new activities more and more engrossed 


him, and he lived in a state of excitement 
that precluded the question of happiness or 
unhappiness.” (Night Rider, New Am. Lib. ed., 
pp- 21, 23) Warren then most emphatically 
does mot want us to believe that Percy “found 
love and then lost it because of forces beyond 
his control.” Percy loses all—love as well as 
life—through a free and wilful choice of his 
own. He repudiates the restraining influence 
of Captain Todd, as well as that of his wife, 
May, and instead elects to commit himself 
wholly to his new-found but false cause. 


Mr. Kelvin’s commentary on At Heaven's 
Gate is even less than cursory. He describes 
it as “an amoral novel, which is to say, hardly 
a novel at all, for a story whose outcome is 
controlled by a madman can neither be a 
drama nor have moral meaning.” But, we 
—. argue, Coriolanus, Othello, Macbeth, 
and the melancholy Dane are all “madmen” 
of a sort who most certainly do control the 
“outcome of their stories,” and yet all three 
plays are dramas and possess moral meaning. 
(I certainly am not equating Slim Sarrett wit 
any of Shakespeare’s creations—I am simply 
using the term “madman” as freely as Mr. 
Kelvin employs it.) Mr. Kelvin is right in 
saying that “When Slim murders Sue he is 
capable of neither rational effort nor con- 
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scious choice,” but this is not “marvellously 
close, in this amoral novel, to the extreme 
Calvinist position which sees man so at the 
mercy of an unaccountable Divine Will as to 
make puny and pathetic his hope that he ever 
can be capable of right choices in life.” Mr. 
Kelvin should also have pointed out that the 
“When” of Slim’s action is central; at the 
time of Sue’s murder Slim may not have 
had a choice, but certainly he has had count- 
less choices prior to this action—choices that 
were made freely, consciously, and not sub- 
ject to the imposition of “an unaccountable 
Divine Will.” The reader must remember 
that the Slim Sarrett that Warren depicts is 
the homosexual who fancies himself a poet, 
who thinks it is a sign of worldly intelligence 
to describe his sexual conquests to Sue, and 
who delights in passing off his mother as a 
whore, and in vividly describing in detail her 
physical appearance as she lay with her lovers. 
Obviously, Slim has come (or gone) a long 
way on his own. 

In discussing what is undoubtedly Warren's 
best novel, Mr. Kelvin writes “All the King’s 
Men is the story of Willie Stark, a ruthless, 
ambitious blackmailer,” and “Willie Stark, 
like Percy Munn, has the —a of a tragic 
figure. Once again, however, Warren loses 


control of his story, and the conclusion to 


All the King’s Men unfortunately ignores 
its own beginnings.” This latter statement 
would be valid if the earlier statement were 
true, but All the King’s Men is not about 
Willie Stark—it is about Jack Burden, and the 
theme of the novel is the search of the dis- 
sociated individual for some order in the 
world, some precept or rule by which he may 
live to some degree of happiness. The novel 
is not then “about political morality,” as Mr. 
Kelvin states, but rather about the efforts of 
Jack Burden, a rootless alienated individual in 
the twentieth century, to find a code by which 
to live, a means by which to attain what 
Charles R. Anderson has called order in a 
world of violence. 

Of World Enough and Time Mr. Kelvin 
writes “In the end, Warren insists that Jer- 
emiah’s tragedy resulted from his adherence 
to ideas.” Although the insistence he ascribes 
to Warren might be somewhat challenged, it 
is the phrase “his adherence to ideas” that 
is most unfortunate, for quite obviously what 
Warren is suggesting is that it is blind and 
foolish adherence that causes Jeremiah’s 
death. There is certainly a difference between 
an “adherence to ideas” and an obsession with 
a single idea, and it is this latter that results 
in Jeremiah’s downward plunge. Mr. Kelvin 
further states “that once again we must reject 
a conclusion that Warren is asking us to ac- 
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cept—in this case, that Jeremiah’s destructive 
pride, like John Brown’s was a necessary and 
unavoidable expression of the evil within him.” 
Mr. Warren “is asking us to accept” no such 
thing. Like Percy Munn, Slim Sarrett, and Sue 
Murdock, Jeremiah Beaumont made several 
free and deliberate decisions—choices—on the 
road to defeat, and a contrary choice at any 
point would have prevented his tragic ending. 
But then, of course, Mr. Warren would have 
had no story. What he is suggesting then, as 
he suggests in all of his novels, is that man 
must determine for himself a strict code by 
which to live, and that without an unswervin 
allegiance to such a code the individual is 
doomed to failure. 

Mr. Kelvin seems to be most nearly right 
on Warren when he discusses Band of Angels, 
although I personally would disagree with him 
concerning the positivism of Amantha’s ac- 
ceptance: at her age and confronted with a 
rather bleak future at best, her acknowledge- 
ment of “the reality of love” appears to me 
to be more of a passive resignation rather than 
an active acceptance, the implication being, I 
feel, that unless one comes up with an ac- 
ceptance of reality or love or a positive stand- 
ard or code of conduct by which to live 
early enough, life can be a pretty empty, 
useless, and futile thing, as Amantha’s has been. 

Warren’s five novels then, can be viewed as 
an epic on the search for an ethical code b 
isolated and dissociated individuals in Ameri- 
can life of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. His novels, chronologically speaking, 
span almost the history of our country, from 
the early 1820s to the present times. It is 
striking that the great majority of Warren’s 
characters, both major and minor, fail. Only 
one, Jack Burden, survives whole, or, in Faulk- 
ner’s word, endures. And, naively as it may 
at first sound, Burden triumphs only because 
he alone stays with his code; only Burden 
among the principal characters of Warren’s 
world—Jeremiah Beaumont, Col. Cassius Fort, 
Rachael Jordan, Percy Munn, Slim Sarrett, 
Sue Murdock, Amantha Starr, Hamish Bond, 
Willy Stark, Adam Stanton, yes and even 
Anne Stanton along with a host of others— 
remains uncontaminated by communication; 
and only Burden turns inwardly with his 
problems and frustrations, remaining—in an 
amoral and an immoral world—moral to the 
core. Perhaps, then, Warren’s message is much 
simpler than Mr. Kelvin imagines it to be, 
and Jack Burden survives whole because he 
alone is the man in control of both his in- 
ternal being and the external world around 
him, and an individual in whom Reason ul- 
timately triumphs over Passion, and a resolute 
Will over material forces. 
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TEXTBOOK REVIEW POLICY 


Wantep: A Review Poticy TrHat Witt THE TEACHER 


Ceci. B. AND JoHN Bay 


A comparatively new feature of College 
English which we have observed with special 
interest is the review-article surveying a group 
of texts, old and new, in one of the major 
areas of our teaching field. We can see reasons 
for the adoption of this feature, and we be- 
lieve it may eventually prove serviceable to 
the NCTE membership. However, the review 
articles which have so far appeared cause us 
concern, especially the one which we are best 
able to judge: “Writing Texts,” by William 
W. Main (May 1957). 

The proliferation of texts in recent years 
has probably been chiefly instrumental in per- 
suading editors to resort to such group re- 
views, for they are space-savers, and review 
space is limited. At the same time, the editor 
may reason that CE’s teacher-readers want 
such reviews, for the overcrowded schedules 
of modern academic life will not permit the 
instructor to give even a cursory reading to 
the twenty or more new texts and new editions 
which may appear annually in one field. The 
busy instructor should appreciate a careful 
and detailed survey of texts which will help 
him narrow his choice from twenty to three 
or four books to be examined thoroughly. 

Also, good comprehensive review-articles 
can have virtues other than being time- and 
space-savers. A comparative evaluation of sev- 
eral books by the same individual would seem 
to insure consistency of critical standards. 
Moreover, an able reviewer might well make 
a contribution to the canons or philosophy of 
the area of his review and thereby point the 
way to still better texts than those he has 
been called on to evaluate. 

We believe, then, that the use of group re- 
views can be justified, but only if the reviews 
are of very high caliber. Such reviews place 
a great responsibility on the reviewer and on 
the editor who chooses him. Group reviews 
should reflect an informed and competent 
viewpoint, an awareness of the range of needs 
in different — of colleges and classes, and 
a thorough familiarity with the contents of 
the books reviewed. And perhaps it is not 
too much to expect that reviews which ap- 
pear in our professional journal will be written 
in “an English style familiar but not coarse, 
and elegant but not ostentatious”; at any rate 
their style should not be such as English 
teachers would censure if written by their 
colleagues in other departments or by their 
own students. We are well enough acquainted 
with the field of writing texts to know that 
Mr. Main’s review of recent new books and 


new editions of earlier ones is not up to the 
standard which the English instructors who 
read College English are entitled to. Particu- 
lars follow. 

His point of view is hard to arrive at. His 
opening paragraph shows some familiarity 
with the area of his review, but most of what 
he says there is either obvious or obscure, and 
his five categories are at the same time over- 
lapping and insufficiently comprehensive. In 
his conclusion, not his introduction, we learn 
that he wants college writing texts to be “more 
advanced, or at least different.” from high 
school texts. Also they must show that we 
have reached “total structure” in our thinking 
(he does not make clear what he means by 
this). He would approve a text with a first 
chapter entitled “How reality is approachable 
and knowable,” though he apparently does not 
visualize a reading course in philosophy as a 
prerequisite to freshman English. However, 
we donbt that Mr. Main really knows what 
he wants in a freshman text. His categories are 
not much more useful than his labels “ad- 
vanced” and “different”; nor does he seem to 
have much sense of structure, “total” or other- 
wise, for he apparently forgot his own plan 
of organization before he finished his article. 
He started out with five categories of texts, but 
in the middle of his review he overlooked the 
fact that he had already used up three, and 
called his last ones third and fourth instead of 
fourth and fifth. 

As he proceeds with his detailed reviewing, 
we find it hard to see on what principle he has 
allotted his space, for he treats at greater 
length some short pamphlets and new editions 
of well known books than he does some of 
the major books. His sketchy review of our 
own book, College Writing, shows little com- 

rehension of what the authors were about. 
His assignment of it in his classification 
scheme is debatable, and his notice of -it could 
have been written from a preconception and 
a quick look at the preface and table of con- 
tents. We admit our natural bias with respect 
to our own book, but since we know he 
treated it superficially, we are led to doubt 
that he gave adequate attention to other books 
which represent serious efforts of experienced 
instructors to contribute new tools for the 
more effective teaching of freshman English. 

In our opinion, Mr. Main’s style does no 
credit to him or to our profession. It is in 
many places bumptious, slangy, or unclear, 
and sometimes ungrammatical. Under bump- 
tious, we refer to such expressions as “no ac- 
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credited freshman,” “Charles Carpenter who?” 
“in the lightweight class,” “in the heavyweight 
class,” and “a hardheaded approach for tender 
minds.” Slangy words and Phrases include 
“grammarish,” “docilizes,” this ring-ding 
book,” and “socko section.” It would take 
too much space to document fully the unclear 
constructions, but we refer especially to such 
phrasings as “there is a sense of the functional 
spirit,” “see the ideal through a hole in the 
millstone.” and “Once the barbed wire is dis- 
entangled, . . . will be a good lean book, im- 
pervious to anybody’s ridicule.” Such expres- 
sions as the following are either ungrammatical 
or faulty in idiom: “have been better to have 
put,” “book seems to be [have been] written,” 
‘yeoman’s service,” and “calls all prescription 
and definition in doubt.” 

In short, we feel that Mr. Main’s article is, 
to say the least, an inadequate survey of the 
texts it undertakes to review. We believe that 
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in the future the editor of College English, 
the only journal in our field which attempts 
to review English textbooks inclusively, will 
want to give the teacher more careful, more 
thorough, and more competent reviews that 
will be helpful to him in the increasingly dif- 
ficult choices he must make in deciding on 
the texts that will be most helpful to his 
students. 


Proressor Marn’s ANSWER 


This weighty criticism of Williams and Ball 
is surprising, especially since I heartily agree 
with this quotation from their own text, 
College Writing (p. 31): “When I hear the 
hypercritical quarrelling about grammar and 
style, the position of the particles, etc... . I 
see that they forget that the first oo 
and rule_is that expression shall be vital and 
natural.”"—Henry David Thoreau. 


Tue Tracic Hero 


NorMaNn 


McCollom’s “The 


I enjoyed Professor 


Downfall of the Tragic Hero” (CE, Nov., 
1957), and found much of it useful and cogent. 


But I would like to raise a few questions. 

First, is it enough to say that Oedipus “is 
destroyed not because of his own fault but 
through fate or external evil”? Ocdipus the 
King is an extremely complex play, as we all 
know, but Aristotle was not wholly wrong 
about it. The fact of the matter is that Thebes 
is being visited by a heaven-sent plague be- 
cause the murder of its former king has not 
been avenged. This is the precipitating or suf- 
ficient cause of the plot. Oedipus, not know- 
ing that be is the murderer, decrees exile for 
the culprit when he shall be found. When he 
discovers the truth, he can only execute his 
own decree upon himself. He has killed Laius, 
and he must suffer the consequences. 

This is not, of course, a full account either 
of the play or of Aristotle’s analysis of it, but 
I hope it does show that “fate or external 
evil” is not enough to account for the ca- 
tastrophe. To be sure, the fatal prophecy at 
Oedipus’s birth dooms him from the beginning 
willy-nilly (and this is indeed the emphasis in 
Colonus, but that is a different play), but he is 
just as surely not a hapless victim. He not onl 
does all he can to avoid what he siianenib 
is to be his fate, but he also manages to play 
into its hands—first, by his rash behavior in the 
dispute over the right-of-way wherein he kills 
(unknowingly) his father, and second, by his 


arrogance in dismissing Teiresias and accusing 
Creon when they try to talk some sense into 
him as he searches for the murderer. Clearly 
both fate and character as causes are inter- 
twined here in a way more complex than 
Professor McCollom’s discussion would allow. 

Second, does Mrs. Alving (in Ghosts) meet 
disaster “because she fails to think hard enough 
and with sufficient originality”? And even if 
this were true, does this play fit Aristotle’s 
notions of the tragic flaw and catharsis? I 
think, to take these questions in reverse order, 
that the catastrophe which overtakes Mrs. 
Alving is the opposite of cathartic, that it is 
horrifying rather than purgative. Accordingly, 
I think that, although Mrs. Alving did not 
find the proper way to handle her profligate 
husband when he was alive, she is more the 
victim of her society than the possessor of 
a tragic flaw. She was advised as a girl ignor- 
ant of life by her mother and aunts (and later 
by the pompous Parson Manders) and mar- 
ried without consulting herself in the matter 
at all. It is only later that she comes to know 
better, but by then it is too late. She, unlike 
Oedipus, is more than eager to recognize and 
accept the truth as soon as possible; she has 
none of his fatal suspiciousness, and doesn’t 
need unassailable proof before she'll believe. 
Her share of the responsibility for her catastro- 
phe—willing as she is to accept that share—is 
therefore "of the slightest. Doesn’t the painful 
ending show us that she has won no wisdom 
through renunciation, that she gained her in- 
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ights before and not because of her catastro- 

e, and that Ibsen was consequently blaming 
society rather than his heroine? 

Finally, is that reading of Antigone most 
suitable which sees Antigone as the tragic 
protagonist? Isn’t Creon the main mover of 
the action? Isn’t he the one who suffers for 
having been stricter than he really intended? 
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Isn’t the concluding catastrophe his rather 
than hers? (See Watling’s note to p. 158 of the 
Penguin edition, p. 167.) 

I hope these queries don’t sound querulous. 
I do not pretend to have solved the problems 
raised by Professor McCollom but merely to 
have shown that they are perhaps a bit more 
involved than his essay indicates. 


STEINBECK AND CHRISTIANITY 


Georce DE SCHWEINITZ 


I could not help being rather seriously con- 
fused when I read Eric Carlson’s “Rebuttal” 
(CE, Jan. 1958) to Martin Shockley’s “Chris- 
tian Symbolism in The Grapes of Wrath” (CE, 
Nov. 1956). The confusion arose from the 


questions that were inevitably raised by the 


pen taken by the two commentators. 
ince it was as a “Christian” or “non-Christian” 
novel that the two were in debate over The 
Grapes of Wrath, it was obvious that, in these 
‘criticisms at least, they were not using the 
key word in their discussions, “Christian,” in 
the same sense. 

“Christian” can be used as a denotative word 
and as a connotative word (and no doubt at 
many points between these poles). Mr. Carl- 
son’s paper, following Mr. Shockley’s, did not 
seem to me to take into sufficient considera- 
tion the particular force or degree of unliteral- 
ness Mr. Shockley was permitting himself in 
his discussion. I think that the whole bent 
of Mr. Shockley’s study was to show that 
there are many incidents, developments, points 
of view, and attitudes in the novel that 
strongly recall those of the Christian tradition. 
In its atmospheric quality, then, the novel may 
be fairly said to be “Christian” (and “Hebraic” 
as well, I might add, as it represents a grad- 
ual and climactic passing from one set of 
values and sanctioned code to another, cor- 
responding to the historical ing of He- 
Christianity). But be said 
to “be” these only in that it strongly and per- 
vasively recalls these two historical orthodoxies 
and ways of life, and the historical passa 
of one to another; it certainly may not c 
said to “be” these (1) in any sense of identity 
with them, or (2) in any sense of a closely 

d re-enactment in modern times of 
events that occurred centuries ago. There is 
nothing so trifling in The Grapes of Wrath 
as an illustration of “History repeats itself.” 

But Mr. Shockley is surely right in saying 
that over the novel hovers an element of the 


inexplicable, the mysterious, and the mirac- 


ulous which, as he and others have noted, 
reaches its climax in the last splendid scene. 
“Scientific humanism” (to quote Mr. Carlson) 
or not, whatever may be the over-all philo- 
sophic point of view from which Steinbeck 
wrote, this last scene may have all of the in- 
explicable, the ms (the word “m 
teriously” is significan used in describing 
Rosasharn’s smile at this juncture and there 
certainly seems to have been a meaningful 
felicitousness in its choice, as it cannot help 
forcefully evoking a whole tradition of 
Christian and religious art and iconography), 
and the miraculous that the reader needs in 
order to feel a heart-stopping resurgence of 
faith in himself and his fellow man. If this 
r ce has anything in common with 
Christian beliefs, Christian fervor, and Chris- 
tian attitudes, apart from Christian dogma, and 
the specific meanings of specific Christian sac- 
raments to avowed and orthodox Christians, 
then I cannot see that this re-enforcement of 
the meaning of the novel through manifest, if 
“accidental” and unplanned, associations with 
religious traditions, both of great antiqui 
and current prevalence, should be ‘oumah 
ee down, misconstrued, or, worse yet, 
orcibly rejected. 

The real question at issue between the two 
commentators, it seems to me, is a far more 
fundamental one than may seem apparent at 
first glance: what the the actual, existing 
human conditions out of which men get their 
ideas, which may be later translated into 
d of the inexplicable, the mysterious, 
and the miraculous? Certainly there is still 
in the world that which “passeth all under- 
standing” and as long as there is, and a “sci- 
entific humanist” as well as anybody else 
recognizes it, there will be the pathy of 
religion in life and religious motifs in art. 
And as long as there are such, there will be 
points, perhaps plenty of them, at which sepa- 
rate manifestations of these will touch, and 
even merge and coalesce. 
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Tom SAwyYer’s Fence — OriGInaL ILLUSTRATIONS 
B. R. McExperry, Jr. 


Mr. Tyrus Hillway’s note (CE, Jan. 1958) 
led me to consult a copy of the first edition 
of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (1876), 
for I too have been puzzled by the various 
illustrations of the famous fence episode. Il- 
lustrations for the first edition were made by 
True Williams, described by Paine as “one of 
the well known illustrators of the day” (Mark 
Twain, a Biography, 1, 366). Williams had il- 
lustrated Innocents Abroad (1869) and 
Sketches New and Old (1875), and presumably 
was satisfactory to Twain. Three illustrations 
(pp. 17, 28, 30) show a fence along the street, 
made of four wide boards, well spaced, and 
nailed horizontally to square posts set six or 
eight feet apart. The height of the fence is 
about four feet. The greatest length visible 
(p. 17) is about fifty feet. The house appears 
to be the only house in the block, Py the 
fence is shown extending to the /eft of the 
house. The fence shown in Hannibal today 


as a “replica” extends about fifteen feet to the 
right of the house, and is, as Mr. Hillway re- 
marks, a solid board fence about six feet high, 
the boards nailed vertically. Such a fence does - 
appear as a back fence in three of Williams's 
illustrations (pp. 17, 25, and 34), and on p. 17 
such a fence is shown at the left of the house, 
setting off the yard around it. 

Twain’s comment, “Thirty yards of board 
fence nine feet high” is clearly a “stretcher” 
designed to indicate Tom’s monumental dis- 
inclination for the job of whitewashing any 
fence, especially on a Saturday morning. Wil- 
liams, the original illustrator, was restrained by 
the normal dimensions of the type of fence 
which fitted Twain’s recollections. Later il- 
lustrators, and readers, have moved the solid 
board fence (six feet high!) from the back 
yard to the front, and therein found a more 
convincing pictorial effect. 


DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 


THE ANCHOR BOOK OF STORIES 


Edited by Randall Jarrell. A unique collection including not 
only major works but seldom anthologized stories by such 
writers as Isak Dinesen, Chekhov, Katka, D. H. Lawrence 
and others; gypsy and German fairy tales; Hebrew and Chi- 
nese parables; and selections from Rilke, Blake, Saint Simon, 
etc. Anchor Original $1.25 


THE AWKWARD ACE 


Henry James. One of Henry James’s best novels, generally 
unavailable for many years. $1.25 


THE POEMS OF ROBERT GRAVES 


Chosen from all his work, the poems in this volume include 
several that do not appear in Graves’. COLLECTED POEMS, 
1955. Coming June 5 $1.25 


For a complete list of all Anchor Books now in 
print, see ve r bookseller or write Doubleday 
Anchor Books, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
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NCTE EL ection Notice 


In accordance with the Constitution of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the Board of Directors at its meeting last Thanksgiving day chose Joan Carey, 
Elizabeth Carney, Lucile Hildinger, Edith Rideout, and James A. Work as members 
of a Nominating Committee to propose officers for 1959. Through James Work, the 
chairman, the committee offers these nominations: 


For President: JOSEPH MERSAND, New York City Schools 

For First Vice-President: RUTH G. STRICKLAND, Indiana University 

For Second Vice-President: G. ROBERT CARLSEN, University of Texas 

For Directors-at-Large: JOHN RAGLE, Springfield High School, Springfield, 
Vermont, CONSTANCE CARR, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(temporary); JAMES E. MILLER, JR., University of Nebraska; LEON 
MULLING, Southern Oregon College; RANDALL STEWART, Vanderbilt 
University, GEORGE R. WAGGONER, University of Kansas. 


This slate will be presented for action at the meeting of the Board next November. 
Other nomination(s) may be made by petition(s) signed by twenty Directors of the 
Council and presented to the Secretary of the Council, with the written consent of the 
nominee(s), before 16 August. When Mr. Work moves the election of the commit- 
tee’s nominees, other nominations may be made by members of the Board. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SENIOR PAST PRESIDENT 
B. Cook 


Next November I shall complete my 
fourth consecutive year as a member of the 
Council’s Executive Committee, with two 
earlier, single terms preceding this long 
continuous association with Council affairs 
at their very center. It has been a happy, 
rewarding experience for which I am, in- 
deed, grateful. To those of the larger mem- 
bership who by their support and confi- 
dence made this opportunity possible, go 

my sincere thanks. 
~ They have been good years, these last 
four rich in professional experience for 
me; significant in accomplishment for the 
Council. I am proud to have witnessed the 
phenomenal growth of the Council within 
that period and to have seen important 
ideas grow and come to fruition during my 
term of office. 

It was at the midwinter meeting of the 
Executive Committee in Denver in 1954, 
I believe, that the first serious, organized 


look at the Status of the Profession was 
taken, when John Gerber offered the first 
analysis, to be followed by each First Vice- 
President after that adding his bit to the 
total picture and ending with the action 
proposed by Brice Harris and passed by the 
Board of Directors in November 1957 at 
Minneapolis, to set up a Commission on 
the Profession itself, equal in status to the 
Commission on the Curriculum, to study 
the problems confronting English teachers 
in an age threatened by all the dangers as- 
sociated with nuclear fission and made sud- 
denly science-conscious. The specific func- 
tions of that Commission are even now 
being formulated. The wheels are turning 
through magnificant teamwork, an idea 
has been made ready for action. 

I have watched, too, with fascinated in- 
terest the growth of another idea, discussed 
and rediscussed, with a narrowing opposi- 
tion each year, probing every contingency. 
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Was it in Detroit four years ago that I first 
heard broached the idea of a permanent 
headquarters for the Council? No matter! 
The point I would stress is that session 
after session was given over to the study 
of need, of advantage, of feasibility, until 
we felt at last ready to make a definite 
proposal to the Board of Directors. The 
acceptance of that proposal is now a mat- 
ter of official record and authorization for 
the actual building of permanent quarters 
on the campus of the University of Illinois 
is now a historical fact. 

Over the past four years I have sat 
through many conferences set up to discuss 
our committee structure—to see what 
could be done to streamline Council ac- 
tivities, as represented by its growing num- 
ber of committees tackling many diverse 
problems, and to find better means for 
coordinating our efforts and clarifying spe- 
cific responsibilities. This long time effort, 
too, has culminated within my term of 
office in an ad hoc committee under the 
leadership of Francis Shoemaker, set up to 
study our committee structure and make 
recommendations for improving it. 

These are but the more outstanding evi- 
dences of growth that I have been privi- 
leged to witness at close range. There have 
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been many others. I have watched the 
office of second vice-president, which once 
I held, burst its seams and the task of plan- 
ning the sectional programs for the annual 
convention grow too large for a single 
person. I have noted the steady improve- 
ment of our financial condition, and the 
annual increase in membership. 


Perhaps my most intense personal satis- 
faction has come from icipating in a 
group, for so long a period, wholly dedi- 
cated to the job before it. At the local 
scene one is often aware of tensions that 
impede progress, of wholly personal con- 
sideration that must be dealt with but which 
none the less cloud judgment and delay 
action. 

At the national level there is always a 
minimum of friction. Indeed, it is a rarity, 
and it is sheer joy to give oneself over 
freely and wholly to the job at hand. I 
have never experienced a truer professional 
satisfaction than in working with and for 
the Council. May such harmonious rela- 
tionship at the executive level continue 
well be proud of the professional zeal with 
which its elected officers apply themselves 
to the responsibilities placed upon them. 
Says the retiring past president! 


More SuMMER WorksHops Co-SponsoreD sy NCTE 


Illinois. At Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 9-14 June: Teaching Com- 
position in Upper Grades and Junior High. Guest Leader, Dwight L. Burton, Florida 


State University, Editor of The English Journal. 16-21 June: High School Compos: 


ition; 


Guest Leader, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin. Director: W. B. Schneider, 


Chairman, Department of English, SIU. 


Louisiana. At Northwestern State College, Natchitoches: Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in High School English. Director: Mark Neville, Headmaster, Latin School of 


Chicago. 


West Virginia. Marshall College, Huntington: Teaching Reading in Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Director: Hardy R. Finch, Chairman, Department of English, 


Greenwich High School, Connecticut. 


New York. New York State University Teachers College at Geneseo, 7-11 July. 
Keynote Speaker: Herbert Marshall McLuhan, University of Toronto. Director: Hans 
Gottschalk, Department of English. 


the years! Council members may °° 
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News and Ideas 


THE ORIGIN OF RHYME IS THE 
object of literary detective work by John 
Draper (West Virginia) in Revue de Lit- 
térature Comparée (Jan.-Mar. 1957). 
Draper takes off from the generally ac- 
cepted views that rhyme is not native to the 
vernacular of any western people and that 
its first western ap ce is in medieval 
Latin hymnology of which the earliest per- 
tinent example is the second-century De 
Judicio Domini, usually attributed to Ter- 
tullian. Draper carries rhyme three steps 
back by demonstrating the relationship be- 
tween this work and the Avesta, sacred 
writings of Mithraism, Christianity’s closest 
rival in the African province where Tertul- 
lian lived. In the Avesta the metrical Gathas, 
usually dated seventh century B.C., are 
rhymed in a fashion similar to that of the 
De Judicio. Also in the Avesta are the 
lyrical Yashts, invocations of early Aryan 
deities probably written as early as 1000 
B.C. Draper develops evidence to show 
that the early Iranians probably got the 
rhymes in the Yashts from the Confucian 
anthology known as the Shib Ching, which, 
a of uncertain but early date, con- 
tains rhymes that are an outgrowth of even 
earlier Chinese folk poetry. His conclusion 
makes sense: “Chinese folk poetry ap- 

ently gave it [rhyme] to the prehistoric 
ranians, who in time d it on to the 
Lydians, the Hindus, and the Arabs; and 
the Persian cult of Mithra gave it to Latin 
Christianity and so to the vernaculars of 
Europe. Religious try was the vehicle 
of transmission; and the chief literary mon- 
uments marking this transmission are the 
Shib Ching, the Yashts and the Gathas in 
the Avesta, and the De Judicio Domini, to- 
gether with the Medieval hymnology that 
it influenced.” 


THE WINTER 1958 ISSUE OF PARTI- 
san Review is somehow the most personal 
of its recent numbers: instead of handing 
down obiter dicta, two of the writers seem 
to be bent on showing themselves as human 
and perplexed as the next fellow. Robert 
Lowell prints five poems about his friends 
and himself in the 1940’s; and Diana Trill- 


ing fights a losing battle seeming to be try- 
ing to tell Norman Podhoretz that —- 
D. H. Lawrence isn’t really very good, the 
younger generation hasn’t any right to say 
so. 


SALARY AND TUITION: BARNARD 
College recently announced a rise in tuition 
from $900 to $1,100 to pay for improvement 
of faculty salaries. New maximums: In- 
structor, $5,500; Professor $12,500. 


HOW LITTLE WE KNOW! MAY BE 
the conclusion of professional readers of 
the March 1958 special issue of Phi Delta 
Kappan, whose subject is “What Research 
Says about Teaching and Learning.” Schol- 
ars and teachers of Education survey the 
present state of knowledge about teaching 
gifted and retarded students, using lectures 
or discussion, treating the classroom as a 
group, teaching critical thinking, and so on, 
eaving the general impression that there 
is a great deal of work ahead before we 
understand what is really going on in our 
daily activity and what we should do to 
improve the situation. 


A CONFERENCE ON ADVANCED 
Placement Classes in English will be held 
at Northwestern 26-29 June. Write Profes- 
sor Wallace Douglas at the English Depart- 
ment. 


LINGUISTS WILL BE INTERESTED 
in the Swedish-English Business Dictionary 
now being prepared by Ingvar Gullberg in 
Stockholm, and readers of CE may be in- 
terested in knowing that according to the 
compiler, “some of the material . . . has in 
fact been collected from CE”—that mam- 
mon-artifact! 


DID ANYONE MISS MALCOLM BRAD- 
bury’s “More Notes on American Educa- 
tion” in the 27 Nov. 1957 Punch? Don’t. 


JUDSON JEROME, CHAIRMAN AT 
Antioch and CE contributor, is now re- 
ceiving manuscripts from writing teachers 
and students for New Campus Writing Ill. 
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Books 


“ONE Man’s Meat... .”: AMERICAN LITERATURE TEXTS 


A Report for Consumers on Fifteen Anthologies Newly Published or Revised 
during 1953-1957, with Check Lists of All Texts in Current Use in the 


a oe fulminations against the principle of 
anthologizing per se, and despite querulous re- 
views of recent anthologies in freshman Eng- 
lish and similar fields,’ survey volumes in 
American Literature continue pouring from 
the presses. I find that during the past half- 
decade (since my statistical pamphlet of Nov. 
1952*), eight entirely new and seven revised 
anthologies have been issued in one- or two- 
volume editions; over fifteen older anthologies 
are also in current supply. Judging both from 
professorial burblings and from formidable 
adoption-lists claimed in promotional flyers 
from proud publishers, most of the fresh ar- 
rivals are paying dividends. No doubt the 
floods of reprint volumes in paperbound (as 
well as inexpensive clothbound) editions are 
usurping increasing segments of American 
“lit” syllabi, with dozens of instructors trying 
to string together reprints as partial or total 
substitutes for anthologies,’ but the day is yet 
distant—if it ever arrives—when separates re- 
place omnibuses in most American colleges. 

Personal opinions will be aired in this article, 
bolstered (I trust) by sufficient data. After 
remarks on the varied emphases available in 
the current sweep of thirty anthologies, I 
propose to touch on ten or more “cruxes”— 
editorial handlings of certain items in survey 
volumes, from the titling of a Dickinson lyric 
to the footnoting of The Waste Land. Check- 
lists of the anthologies will follow, the newer 
ones annotated in “pro” and “con” remarks. 

For brevity and converiience in discussion, a 
given anthology will be cited only by the last 
name of its senior editor,‘ a superscript numeral 
indicating the number of volumes in the edi- 
tion (ie., Hart’ for Hart and Gohdes, 
America’s Literature, in one volume; Foers- 
ter** for Foerster’s American Poetry and 
Prose, a two-volume set, contents also avail- 
able in one volume; Hubbell ** for Hubbell’s 
American Life in Literature, a two-volume set, 
with a briefer edition in one volume by the, 
same editor). 

In the mood for a new text to use this Sep- 
tember? If a limited “masters” approach is 
what you desire, Jones ** with 42 authors, or 


American Literature Field 


Ben W. Fuson 
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Pochmann’ with 26 major writers may fill your 
bill; or perhaps the special pattern of Stew- 
art’* with its 13 authors may suit you. Davis’ 
gives special space and emphasis to 8 writers, 
and Hubbell’ provides out-size introductions to 
a dozen, though both of these books are 
“standard” omnibuses. If your “masters” focus 
involves primary use of paperbound’ books, 
Short’ (which omits readings for 9 major 
American writers) is designed specifically for 
this; Cady,’ although a full anthology, pro- 
vides “Notes on Reading” keyed to student 
use of 13 reprint novels; several other texts, 
particularly among the one-volume group. in- 
dicate through preface remarks or bibliog- 
raphic signposts that their editors expect in- 
structors to select paperbounds as _ supple- 
ments. 

If, however, you glory in an enormous range 
of American authors—either for a “grape-shot 
approach” or because you wish to do your 
own selecting—you'll turn to Cargill‘ with 
270 writers, Warfel*’ with 250, Thorp? with 
212, Howard? with 197, Ellis? with 185, or 
Benet’ with 162, for your stamping-grounds. 
Also, if you have special axes to grind in 
the area of American studies or sociopolitical 
stress, Thorp* and Warfel*’—each in its spe- 
cific way—offer intriguing documentary and 
sub-literary supplements to the “belles lettres.” 
A “types” course split into prose versus poet 
could employ Stewart“ or (for a syllabus end- 
ing 1915) Prescott’. 

Prejudiced against anthologies 10aded with 
excerpts from novels? Badger’, Bradley’, 
Foerster, Pochmann*, Charvat'’, Snyder’ vir- 
tually omit such; on the hand, chapters from 
novels are liberally employed in Cargill* (with 
52 selections); Howard? (with 38); Benet’, 
Davis’, Ellis?, Hubbell’, Warfel’, Blair?, and 
Witham’ (all of which feature 20-24 such 
excerpts). Passages of literary theory and 
criticism are most numerous in Cargill*, Ellis’, 
Pochmann’, and Richardson’ (ranging down 
from 42 to 28 selections); unusual recourse to 
auctorial diaries and letters is featured in Hub- 
bell? and Davis’ (Pochmann* also providing 
many data for a few writers). 
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If you emphasize study of poetry, Benet* 
with its 750 titles tops the range—and its 
sweep of recent poets is surprisingly modern 
for a copyright date of 1938. Cargill‘ offers 
665; Pochmann’ represents 14 ts by over 
450 poems. Several “standards” print 300-360 
poems, by which criterion the big Blair’ seems 
skimped with only 280 titles; Cady’ has 265; 
Davis? has 235; Badger* only 220. Most one- 
volume anthologies print 225-300 poems; Ellis’, 
Foerster’, Pattee’, and Snyder’ push totals 
to 350 or more; Hart’ has 182, and Witham’ 
only 130. Naturally, which poems are the ones 
chosen is a matter brief statistics cannot dis- 
close. 

An instructor hopeful for paternalist guid- 
ance by means of elaborate organization and 
long interchapter essays will find Blair*’ per- 
haps most ambitious with its over 130 pages 
of general introductions; Hubbell’, Howard’, 
Hart’, and Foerster** with around 100 equiva- 
lent pages also stress this facet; others are 
content with 40-60 pages. If by lecturing and 
outside readings you prefer to handle your 
own “inter-chaptering,” Benet*, Jones*”, 
Thorp’, and Snyder’ in rejecting divisions and 
introductions will commend themselves to 
you. If your students’ eyes light at sight of 
pictorial leavenings of textual lumps, Blair*~ 
distributes over 100 illustrations al through 


readings as well interchapters; 
art’ and the new Foerster offer many 
handsome pictures confined to special-paper 
inserts within interchapters (Charvat’ initiated 


this feature); and there is the amazing 
Witham’ with its over 300 illustrations! If 
you desire full footnoting aids, Bradley*”, 
Blair’’, and Jones** are most amply supplied, 
whereas for those who prefer a minimum of 
6-point sedimentation Howard’, Foerster?” 
(though less austerely than in 1947 ed.), 
Stewart’, Charvat* and Thorp’ provide slim 
footnoting. De gustibus ... . 

And finally—now that our nation’s boom 
seems receding—price considerations loom 
with new importance. Most two-volume 
“standards” run $12 or more per set, and of 
single volumes the more recent and sumptuous 
run to $7-8. In this light Bradley** is far and 
away a “best buy,” particularly in its unique 
paperbound editions; among the bigger pre- 
1953 anthologies Ellis’ now offers 1,500,000 
words at $6 per set. If (and perhaps not only 
at women’s colleges!) minimum size and 
weight per thousand pages constitute a de- 
sideratum, Bradley’ again scores, with Benet’, 
Badger’, Ellis’, and Jones? as runners-up. 
Among one-volume texts the range is from 
Bradley* with less than 40 oz., to the majestic 
4% pounds of Blair’ and Foerster. 

Now for an editorial crux. Alarming to me 
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and to many instructors (though no doubt 
gratifying to many others—is the trend to- 
ward more and lengthier headnotes for in- 
dividual ms, “prefacettes” which tend to 
spoonfeed the student and usurp an instructor’s 
independence. Blair*’ is famous, or notorious, 
for this. The new Foerster** (a change some- 
what prefigured in Charvat') offers a good deal 
more explication and spoonfeeding than did 
the 1947 edition (a sales flyer proudly points 
to the “many more” poems now mast-headed 
with the “explanatory headnotes that have 
proved so helpful”). Is Foerster?” becoming 
“Blairized”? Hubbell’ and Richardson’ also 
fairly often feature formidable poem-prefaces. 

The above volumes, however, do not com- 
pound their (if it is one) sin by another of- 
fense—that of using for poem headnotes type 
bigger than the type used in printing the poem 
itself! What's in largest type is what a student 
accepts as most important—that’s elementary 
psychology. I fight no battle here for reduc- 
tion of type-size in interchapters, or even in 
general author-introductions’; but is it not a 
crime for individual poem-headnotes to loom 
in print-size that overwhelms the perhaps brief 
and dainty lyric beneath? Cady’ seriously 
errs here—using big-type notes in single- 
column above ems double-columned in 
smaller type.’ In Jones** headnotes are con- 
fusingly identical in size and font with poems 
immediately below—the only separation a bit 
of white space. Badger® is also at fault thus 
(though its headnotes are enclosed in square 
brackets) 

What I crusade against is mot the existence 
of scholarly interpretative helps to poems— 
particularly modern “metaphysicals.” What I 
object to is an editor’s forcing of these blue- 
prints upon the attention of a pupil before 
he gets to tackle the poem itself—first time 
through! (How often when teaching from 
Blair? have I warned my roomful, “Any of 
you who have intellectual guts, don’t read 
that half-column mast-heading ‘Brahma’ until 
you’ve worked through Emerson’s 16 lines a 
couple of times first!” etc.) The solution? 
Print all the explication and “teaching” you 
wish—but relegate it to a smaller-print foot- 
note, keyed to the poem’s title. Bradley’ alone 
among the newer anthologies does this con- 
sistently; Pochmann’ does also. Cargill* goes 
too far—kenneling into each volume’s appendix 
not only author-introductions and _bibliog- 
raphies but also headnotes and all footnotes! 

Furthermore, why not—in annotating stories 
and certain poems the first reading of which 
involves reception of a climax or “surprise 
ending”—handle most of the job in what 
might be termed tail-notes—editorial after- 
math comments or questions? Survey texts of 
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the stort-story do this. Why should Blair** re- 
veal—to a student about to read for the first 
time Whittier’s “Telling the Bees”—who is 
named as dead in the final stanza?* Why 
should Cady’ spill the beans on the dark secret 
in “Benito Cereno” (Jones *’, Blair** and Hub- 
bell? do not offend thus)? Let our pupils, I 
plead, have an unadulterated _first-reading 
kick”—especially in selections involving an 
artistically-delayed climax. 

Another crux—most two-volume anthologies 
provide a semester division-point which has 
rather definitely jelled to approximately 1860- 
1865—is the white gash cut through American 
history and culture. Many editions (vide 
Benet, Bradley’, Hubbell’, Warfel’, etc.) con- 
clude their first volumes with the New Eng- 
landers including the Transcendentalists, and 
with Melville and Hawthorne as foils; Whit- 
man is at or near the beginning of these second 
volumes. Dissidents from this pattern should 
offer “good” reasons for their unorthodoxy. 
In Badger’ (heavily oriented toward earlier 
heritages), Vol. 2 a with Poe and the 
New Englanders; Ellis’ “breaks” at 1850, keep- 
ing Whittier in Vol. 1 but pushing the two 
novelists, Longfellow and Holmes into Vol. 2! 
Cady’ puts Holmes and Lowell into Vol. 2— 
and splits Twain between Vols. 1 and 2..How- 
ard’ ends Vol. 1 with the two novelists and 
the Transcendentalists, other New Englanders 
beginning Vol 2. (Other “standards” display 
more minor variations—see the check lists.”) 
One’s tempted to settle for a one-volume text 
in a two-semester course! 

Let’s watch now what editors do in biog- 
raphical and textual cruxes. As hors d’oeuvre, 
note the matter of the “extra” tenth stanza in 
Poe’s “Ulalume” (explaining the purposes of 
the “merciful ghouls”), a stanza Poe wrote, 
then withdrew. Certainly its status should be 
clear—whether actually used or rejected is 
editorial privilege—in respect to this — 
anthologized. Badger*, Bradley’, and Hub- 
bell** do include the tenth stanza and supply 
footnotes briefly indicating its status. Howard’, 
Stewart“, Thorp’, and Pochmann’ silently 
include the tenth stanza; while Ellis** and 
Richardson’ just as silently omit it, as does 
Cady* (whose headnote has room enough to 
inform the student that the poem “badly vio- 
lates” Poe’s principles of versification). Jones* 
in a headnote to the poem (which does not 
itself have the tenth stanza) prints the entire 
stanza plus commentary—but quotes it as 
“merciless [sic!] ghouls”! ). 

Look at Emily Dickinson’s exquisite and 
almost universally anthologized “A route of 
evanescence”—a lyric which some editors title 
“The Hummingbird,” though Emily did not 
title her poems, For a student the crux is this 
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—he wants to know what the signifies 
in its whirl of “cochineal,” but he deserves to 
have the chance to mull through it and assess 
its elliptic images first. Howard’ and Poch- 
mann’ give it away by pre-titling “The Hum- 
mingbird,” as does Ellis’ (who rightly en- 
closes the title in editorial square brackets); 
Stewart’*—who has scrupulously used _first- 
lines for titles of all Emily’s other lyrics— 
veers to “The Hummingbird” for this one!” 
Conversely, Badger’, Bradley’, Benet’, Hub- 
bell** and Thorp’ print the poem with no 
bird titling nor Tellaee- and with no foot- 
note helping out a new reader in aftermath. 
Cady* does what I consider ideal: he prints it 
without title, and footnotes it—“Sometimes 
titled “The Hummingbird’.” Foerster** and 
Blair*’ (the latter titling it birdwise and also 
piling 18 lines of prefatory comment over the 
31-word lyric) tell all very officiously—both 
using a quotation from Professor Whicher (in 
itself perceptive and sensitive) to spoonfeed 
and pre-condition the student. Why not a 
footmote instead? 

While focused on Emily Dickinson, let’s 
glance at a more serious crux—editorial finesse 
on the “existence-of-a-lover” problem. The 
assumption that Wadsworth—the Philadelphia 
clergyman 17 years older than Emily, who also 
almost outlived her—was, unknown to himself, 
the “Saxon” is explicit in Ellis*’, Foerster’, 
and broadly so in Pochmann’ (whose treat- 
ment, with discussion of controversial biogra- 
phies, is very full; cautious acceptance is 
implied in Thorp* and Stewart’*; Cargill* and 
Hubbell?’ are extremely reserved about the 
issue. Hart’ and Bradley’ deal with it, the 
former skeptically, the latter more conven- 
tionally. Benet® and Short’ omit the topic (the 
latter referring only to “one of the well known 
mystery stories of American literature”. 

Certainly one shibboleth for many in- 
structors is editorial respect for Whitman’s 
“Song of Myself’—a poem which I'm con- 
vinced must be ted entire if the 
doctrines and ambiguities (both favor- 
able and deprecatory) of Walt are to be 
me explored by a student. Benet’, 

lair’ ill’, Davis’, Howard’? and War- 
fel’ do give it in full. Yet, among two-volume 
“standards,” Cady* chops the original 52 sec- 
tions down to 14; Badger’ to 10; Ellis’ to 12; 
Richardson* down to 7! Even Bradley’ 
it to 39 (and yet no “From” or “Abridged” is 
noted with the poem’ title!); Jones’ prints 14 
(with brief prose summaries i for 
omitted sections); Hubbell*—drawing on the 
1855 version and without section-numerals— 
edits it down to one-third; and Pochmann’ (in 
a big two-volume “masters” text) y 
omits 8 of the 52 sections. Less 
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perhaps, is the ing found in one-volume 
anthologies—but one is aghast to find “Song 
of Myself” completely omitted in the big 
new Blair’ of 1957! 

How is the vital “crux” of Walt Whitman’s 
alleged omni- or homosexuality (as distin- 
guished from his general “I am the poet of 
the body”) handled in author-introductions? 
Modern collegians need this problem faced 
with frankness and dignity; dorm scuttlebutt 
sessions will hash it over anyway. I believe 
Hart’ is the only editor straightforward enough 
to admit the un-euphemized word into his 
commentary (when noting that the Calamus 
mea “contain erotic imagery of the sort that 

led some critics to consider Whitman a 
homosexual”).” Foerster** sniffs audibly— 
“toward men he apparently had an abnormal 
attraction.” Blair’ (after a hilarious booboo in 
its interchapter reference to Whitman’s “fam- 
ily of empathy”!—corrected to “faculty” in 
the 1957 Blair’) speaks only of a ible 
ionate and love affair” in 

ew Orleans, with any implications of in- 
version avoided. Cady’ speaks of “sexual con- 
flict” and of “balance dangerously threatened 
by inward troubles” which “may never be 
diagnosed.” Howard’ points to the “‘love of 
comrades” preached by Walt with a “fervor” 
that duneib his “temperamental eccentricity.” 
With a 4000-word space for introduction 
Pochmann’ stays philosophically abstract on 
this crux, speaking only at one int on 
Whitman’s “unhealthy state of mind.” Stew- 
art’ does not in introduction touch the topic, 
but (alone among all anthologies) does print 
“I sing the Body Electric”! In an extended 
and otherwise documented portrait of Walt, 
Hubbell’ ignores this facet; it is also side- 
stepped entirely in Bradley’, Ellis*, Cargill’, 
Benet’, Thorp’, and Warfel’. Here’s hoping 
that the “next” anthology will face the prob- 
lem squarely and maturely; why pussyfoot? 


For Mark Twain, surely a mandatory in- 
clusion on the college level is stress on his 
later disillusionment and pessimism; college 
sophomores shrugging off Mark as junior- 
high Tom-Sawyerish stuff are startled to 
awareness of a new dimension in the man and 
writer when confronted by remarks and— 
better yet—readings which limn that side. 
“The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg” is 
often anthologized, but this doesn’t quite cover 
the cosmic negativism of Twain at his dark- 
est. Cady’ and Howard? both do a good job in 
this area, quoting or excerpting from The 
Mysterious Stranger in addition to full discus- 
sion; Jones’? makes only one sentence or two 
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of comment but does offer the entire Stranger. 
Pochmann’ gives the topic good coverage, su 

raphy in addition to “Hadleyburg.” Benet* 
offers a two-sentence comment, uniquely offer- 
ing the savage “Little Bessie” dialog as well as 
“Hadleyburg.” Using “Hadleyburg” as sole 
relevant reading, Foerster** and orp’ dis- 
cuss the situation adequately, Bradley* more 
briefly. Hubbell** in its single graph 
rather shrugs off the matter but does print 
the final revelation in The Mysterious Stranger, 
as well as “Hadleyburg”; Blair’ treats it thinly 
but (in 1953 ed.) has added an Autobiogra- 
phy chapter to illuminate the crux. Aside 
from use of the word “determinist,” Ellis** 
slights the topic and gives it no reading- 
coverage. 


Inclusion of The Waste Land as a two- 
volume anthology “must” is now well-es- 
tablished, though Benet’, Cady’, Ellis’, and 
Pochmann’ do not offer it.* The footnoting 
of this difficult poem is another matter. How- 
ard* appends to The Waste Land no footnotes 
whatsoever—with only a brief introductory 
paragraph on it (several pages earlier in a 
general discussion of Eliot)! Though Foers- 
ter” also omits all footnotes, he provides ex- 
plicatory comments prefacing not only the 
—_ but—tersely—each of its five divisions. 

ichardson’® offers only Eliot’s footnotes—thin 


fare for sophomores. Cargill* offers extensive 
discussion with many non-Eliotic footnotes 
(all sequestered in a volume-end appendix). 
Blair*’ offers Eliot’s notes plus much additional 


help; Stewart’* apparently borrows in toto the 
Blair equipment. Bradley* offers very full an- 
notation—footnotes occupying on an average 
the lower half of each page; Jones’ is almost 
as richly footnoted. 
In short, survey anthologies in American 
literature reflect vividly the ag scholar- 
ship, imagination, and prejudices of their re- 
ive editors and publishers—and who 
would have it otherwise? The ideal text— 
small enough to pass for a bestseller, inclusive 
enough to require a hand-truck for transport 
—hasn’t yet appeared. Now let us turn to a 
check-listing of the over thirty American 
literature anthologies from which an instructor 
can choose. Editions issued (or re-issued) dur- 
ing 1953-1957 are first described, with some 
“pro” and “con” notes to supplement the se- 
lective comparisons made above. Briefer list- 
ings are given for anthologies the latest editions 
which (many of them definitely in str 
competition with the allegedly fresher comms) 
were issued before 1953. 
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MuLttTI-VoLUME ANTHOLOGIES PUBLISHED OR Revisep 1953-1957 


Bapcec’, Kingsbury. American Literature for 
Colleges. 2 vols. Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., 1952-1954. $9.00 set. 6% x 9% x 
1% in., 36 & 39 oz. Type, Janson; intros. and 
readings, 11 pt. on 12, 1-col. Total wordage 
600,000; 82 writers; 224 poems by 27 poets; 5 
novel excs.; 115 pages of general intros. Vol. 
I, xxiv & 618 pp., in 3 chapters and several 
sub-sections, ends with Bryant, Cooper; Vol. 
If, xxviii & 687 pp., in 2 chapters and several 
sub-sections, covers from Transcendentalists 
through Crane, Moody, W. James. (For data 
on Vol. 1, see Pamphlet, pp. 2-4 and tab.) 
Pro: Almost no editorial comments per se— 
introductions are primarily informative and 
critical passages from other critics and _ his- 
torians to set stage for each major group (Tay- 
lor, Van Wyck Brooks, Matthiessen, Parring- 
ton, etc., quoted). First 100 pages offer audaci- 
ous unique pre-colonial readings from Amer- 
indians, Catholic missionaries, conquistadors, 
etc., all before John Smith. Readings in large- 
size 1-column type. Con: Relatively unattract- 
ive typographical appearance, alignment of 
type often slightly uneven, proofreading in- 
adequate. Balance of offerings unorthodox 
(i.e., 9 poems by Aldrich to 6 by Whitman, 
etc.); order of readings sometimes confusing 
(Bierce, b.1842, precedes in text Poe, d.1849, 
etc.). 


sian’, Walter, Hornberger, T., and Stewart, 
R. The Literature of the United States. 2 vols. 
Scott, Foresman, N. Y., rev. 1953. $12.50 set. 
8 x 10% x 1% in.; each, 64 oz. Type, Gara- 
mond; intros. and readings, 10 pt. on 13, 2-col. 
Total wordage, 1,800,000; 136 writers; 280 
poems, 35 poets; 23 novel excs.; general intros. 
130 pp. Vol. I, xxi & 1115 pp., in 3 chapters, 
ends with New Engl. writers, Melville, Simms; 
Vol. Il, x & 1190 pp., begins with Civil War 
writers, Whittier, Lincoln, Whitman, and ends 
with Shapiro, Gwendolyn Brooks, R. P. War- 
ren. (For data on 1946 ed., see Pamphlet, p. 5 
and tab.) Pro: The biggest 2-vol. ed., one-sixth 
more wordage than five nearest 2-vol. com- 
petitors, one-fifth less than Cargill’. To 1946 
ed., 48 new selections from 27 writers (16 
new) are added, at a cost of only 5 selections 
eliminated (much of F. D. Roosevelt out— 
Eisenhower's “Inaugural” in—ave atque vale!). 
New Section of modern Humorists. Illustra- 
tion program, though reduced from 1946 ed., 
still fine. Con: Aside from spoon-feeding poem 
headnotes (discussed earlier), over-elaborate- 
ness of interchapters may disturb some in- 
structors; and cross-references between these 
chapters and individual author-introductions 


are in my judgment badly needed. (For ex- 


ample, though Emerson is dealt with on pp. 
570-572, 574, 577-579, 588, 594, and 597-598 of 
an interchapter in vol. 1, no correlation or 
page-reminders are supplied for these to the 
student about to read Emerson’s own author- 
introduction, pp. 771-773.) 


BRADLEY’, Sculley, Beatty, R. C., and Long, E. 
H. The American Tradition in Literature. 2 
vols. W. W. Norton, N.Y., 1956. $9.90 set, 
c.othbound; $7.90 set, paperbound. 5% x 8% 
x 1% in.; each 29 02z., cloth; 26 oz., paper- 
bound. Type, Electra; readings, 9 pt., on 11, 
l-col.; intros., same, 2-col. Total wordage 
1,450,000; 87 writers, 360 poems, 35 poets; 2 
novel excs.; general intros. 41 pp. Vol. I, 
xviii & 1358 pp., in two chapters, ending with 
New England writers and Lincoln; Vol. Il, 
xxiv & 1288 pp., in two chapters, beginning 
with Whitman, ending -with Cummings, Thur- 
ber, Tate. Pro: Least expensive of all recent 
2-vol. anthologies; the only one available in 
paperbound form also; the only “book-size” 
anthology (Cargill* competes, with its four 
volumes). All readings in both prose and 
verse (except the 2-col. “Johnsonized” poems 
by Emily Dickinson) in single-column; gen- 
eral intros. and author-intros. double-column, 
thus clearly separated and “subordinated.” 
Fully footnoted (proud publishers count 3168 
footnotes!), including footnote-placing for 
poem-introductions and_ explications. Con: 
Paper not quite opaque enough—some ten- 
dency toward “read-through.” Table of Con- 
tents does not discriminate with “From” for 
abridged selections, i.e., “Evangeline,” “Fable 
for Critics,” “Song of Myself” (which has no 
business being truncated in an anthology 
otherwise so rich). No poems by Stephen 
Crane! 


capy’, Edward H., Hoffman, F. J., and 
Pearce, R. H. The Growth of American Liter- 
ature. A Critical and Historical Survey. 2 vols. 
Amer. Book Co., N. Y., 1956. $12 set. 7 x 10 x 
1% in., each, 40 oz. Type, Janson; readings, 
9 pt. on 11, 2-col.; intros., 10 pt. on 12, 1-col. 
Total wordage, 1,000,000. 101 writers; 265 
poems, 43 poets; 13 novel excs., and 13 “Notes 
on Reading” omitted novels; general intros. 
100 pp. Vol. I, xv & 911 pp., in 7 chapters, 
ends with Melville, Southerners, Westerners, 
and Twain; Vol. Il, xix & 747 pp., in 4 chap- 
ters, begins Holmes, Lowell, Whitman, ends 
with Robert Lowell, Ellison, Welty. Pro: Ex- 
cellent “Notes on Reading” to correlate with 
paperbound supplements (from Cooper to 
Fitzgerald), yet selections from 11 novelist also 
iven. The only anthology to present Roethke, 

. Lowell, Ellison, Jarrell, etc. Advanced and 
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often scintillating critical approaches in chap- 
ter and author-intros. (part of which may be 
over the heads of students not “brooks and 
warrenized” during their freshman year). Con: 
The superstructure appears to dominate pri- 
mary readings (see earlier discussion), being 
both in larger print and single-column, versus 
2-col. prose and verse readings. No Waste 
Land or later ms by Eliot; intro. to Jeffers 
very harsh, followed by only “Roan Stallion” 
without headnote or footnoting; Tate highly 
lauded, his “Ode” said to “transcend Eliot.” 


FoeRSTER’, Norman. American Poetry and 
Prose. 2 vols. (also combined in a 1-vol. ed.). 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, rev., 1957. $12.50 
set (1 vol., $8.75). 7% x 10 x 1% in.; each, 40 
oz. Type, Electra; readings and intros., 2-col., 
9 pt. on 10% or 11; author-intros., 1-col. Total 
wordage, 1,300,000. 95 writers; 339 poems, 39 

ets; no novel excs.; general intros., 100 pp. 

ol. I, xii & pp. 1-861, in 3 chapters, endin 
with New Englanders and novelists; Vol. Il, 
xvi & pp. 843-1656, concludes 3rd chapter, and 
is in 2 further chapters, begins with Whitman 
and Civil War writers, ends with Faulkner, 
Shapiro. (For data on 1947 ed., see Pamphlet, 
pp- 8-9 and tab.) Pro: Shares with Hart’ the 
handsomest exterior décor, a Mondrian-pattern 
in silver and black against blue. A 4-page 
heavy-paper insert in each of 5 chapters intros. 
permits display of over 50 fine illustrations. 
Special “Guide to Scholarship” appended bib- 
liography for advanced students, in addition 
to “American Civilization” reading list. Con: 
New to the 1957 edition are a number of some- 
what spoonfeeding headnotes (i.., over 20 
column-lines explicate Frost’s “Mending Wall”; 
37. column-lines critically pre-condition the 
student before he reads Emerson’s “Days,” 
etc.). The Waste Land is still virtually un- 
footnoted. 

HowarD’, Leon, Wright, L. B., and Bode, 
Carl. American Heritage. An Anthology and 
Interpretive Survey of Our Literature. 2 vols. 
D. C. Heath, Boston, 1955. $12.50 set. 7% x 
10 x 1% in.; 42 & 45 oz. Type, Janson; read- 
ings, prose, and chapter intros., 10 pt. on 12; 
verse, and author intros., 10 pt. on 11; intros., 
1-col.; readings, 2-col. Total wordage 1,500,000. 
197 writers; 372 poems, 76 poets; 38 novel 
excs.,; general intros., 110 pp. Vol. I, xvi & 
789 pp., in 6 chapters subdivided into 16 sec- 
tions each with intro., ends with Transcend- 
entalists, historians, Melville. Vol. Il, xvi & 
845 pp., in 6 chapters subdivided also into 17 
sections, begins with Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, then Whitman, etc., ends with Faulk- 
ner, Shapiro. Pro: Very rich in Colonial and 
Provincial literature—almost 80 authors be- 
fore 1800, 47 poems before Freneau. Interest- 
ing experiment of restricting critical comment 
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to the 33 section-intros., with author intros. 
terse and non-evaluative. Unashamed stress on 
excerpting from wide range of novel. Con: 
To some instructors, the “pro” data above 
would be distasteful, as would the virtually 
200 names to cope with—bucking a trend to- 
ward fewer writers. Alarming scarcity of foot- 
note helps, also few individual m headnotes 
—even for Hart Crane, Stevens, much of 
Eliot, etc. 

sTEwarT*", Randall, and Bethurum, D. Liv- 
ing Masterpieces of American Literature. 4 
vols., $14.00 set. (See under Stewart'.) 

THorP®”’, Willard, Curti, M., and Baker, C. 
American Issues. 2 vols. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia, rev., 1955-1954. $13.50 set. 7% x 10x 1% 
in., each, 44 0z. Type, Caledonia; intros., 1-col., 
and readings, 2-col., 9 pt. on 10. Total word- 
age, 1,600,000. 212 writers; 280 poems, 39 poets 
(all in vol. 2); 16 novel excs.; general intros. 
(only in vol. 1), 25 pp. Vol. I, The Social 
Record, in 24 sections, each with brief intro., 
gives socio-politico-economic readings from 
the Mathers to Reinhold Niebuhr. Vol. II, 
The Literary Record, no divisions, chronologi- 
cal run of authors from John Smith to Shapiro 
(discussed among l-vol. anthologies as 
Thorp’). (For data on 1944-1941 eds., see 
Pamphlet, pp. 13-14 and tab.) Pro: The only 
anthology (now that Warfel*? has been 
dropped from its publisher’s list) designed for 
courses combining American Civilization em- 
phases with literary studies. To the 1944 ed. 
of vol. 1 the revision of 1955 has added a 63- 
page section covering 1945-1955 and including 
entries by Lippmann, two U. S. presidents and 
several government officials, Fortune magazine, 
Ralph Lapp, and Niebuhr. Otherwise the book 
is unchanged. (For discussion of Vol. 2, see 
under Thorp’.) Con: Except for classes spe- 
cially needing the tremendous sub-literary and 
documentary materials of Vol. 1 (from Negro 
migrant letters to Supreme Court decisions) 
coupled with the “belles lettres” of Vol. 2, 
this pattern becomes obviously unwieldy and 
unattractive. 

RINEHART’. (Rinehart Editions, in American 
Literature). 35 paperbound volumes. Rinehart, 
N. Y., 1947-1957. Costs vary from 50¢ to $1.65. 
5 x 7% x 1 in. 12-18 oz. Type, various fonts, 
reading 1-col., usually 10 pt. on 12. Total pages 
for 35 vols., over 12,000; total wordage, 
4,000,000. Though a dozen clothbound and 
paperbound series offer sizeable sequences of 
American authors, Rinehart Editions continue 
to be the only publications overtly designed 
to substitute in toto for a survey anthology in 
American literature—through provision of 
seven texts which cover background and minor 
writers throughout the whole sweep of Ameri- 
can literary history. The coordination-volumes 


il 
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(totalling some 3,000 pp.) are as follows, pre- 
ceded by editors’ names: R. H. Pearce, 
Colonial American Mind; E. H. Cady, Liter- 
ature of the Early Republic; G. F. Whicher, 
Poetry of the New England Renaissance; W. 
Stegner, The Road to Realism: American Fic- 
tion, 1870-1914; P. Miller, American Thought: 
Civil War to World War 1; B. I. Duffey, Mod- 
ern American Literature; G. Elliott, Fifteen 


Modern American Poets. “Singles” in the series 
are provided for Franklin, Irving, Cooper (2), 
Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne (3), 
Parkman, Lincoln, Melville (2), Whitman, De 
Forest, Twain (2), Howells, James (2), Crane, 
Norris, London, Garland, Dreiser, and (in 
Four Modern Plays) O'Neill and Arthur Mill- 
er. (A volume is also devoted to F. D. 
Roosevelt's speeches and papers.) 


OnE-VOLUME ANTHOLOGIES PUBLISHED OR REVISED 1953-1957 


siair', Walter, Hornberger, T., and Stewart, 
R. The Literature of the United States. 1 vol. 
Scott, Foresman, N. Y., rev., 1957. $8.00. 8 x 
9% x 1% in. 70 oz. (Type and format as in 
Blair.) Total wordage, 1,150,000; 83 writers; 
234 poems, 26 poets; general intros., 105 pp.; 
12 novel excs. xiv & 1378 pp., in 6 chapters. 
Pro: Fullest wordage of any shortened edition 
(Jones** equals it and Foerster is larger). 
To the 1949 ed. (for data see Pampblet, p. 
16 and tab.) are added more Dickinson poems 
(all now “Johnsonized”), The Waste Land, 
Stevens, Hart Crane, S. Anderson, Porter, 
Fitzgerald, Warren. Excellent use of fly-leaves 
for map and time-charts (chronological tables 
of Blair’? omitted); most illustrations retained. 
Con: Heaviest of single volumes; height has 
been reduced an inch from Blair’ by margin- 
chopping with resultant more crowded look to 
page. 

BrapLey’, Sculley, Beatty, R. C., and Long, 
E. H. The American Tradition in Literature. 
1 vol. W. W. Norton, N. Y., 1956. Cloth- 
bound, $5.50; paperbound, $3.95. 5% x 8% x 2 
in., 39 oz. (36 oz., paperbound). (Type and 
format as in Bradley? wordage, 800,000; 
67 writers; 319 poems, 33 poets; 3 novel excs.; 
general intros., 41 pp. xxiv & 1575 pp., in 4 
chapters. Pro: The most inexpensive of the 
new l-vol. eds. (paperbound, less than half 
the cost of Blair’, Hart’ or Foerster’). In 
modern area selections only slightly cut from 
Bradley’; 8 fewer poems, 5 fewer novelists. 
Con: Whitman’s “Song of Myself” abridged 
even more sharply than in Bradley’. 

e.uis', Milton, Pound, L., Spohn, G. W., and 
Hoffman, F. J. A College Book of American 
Literature. Briefer Course. 1 vol. Amér. Book 
Co., N. Y., rev., 1954. $6.00. 64 x 9% x 
1% in, 42 oz. Type, Monotype No. 185; 
readings, 2-col., 10 pt. on 12; intros., 1-col., 
12 pt. on 14. Total wordage, 800,000, 72 
writers; 357 poems, 30 poets; 12 novel excs.; 
general intros. 75 pp. xv & 1107 pp. in 4 
chapters. Pro: Unusually full and varied of- 
ferings in critical essays, letters, journals, for 
a l-vol. ed.; the most poems of any “short” 


anthology. Concentration is on 1776-1914. Con: 
Many intros. to modern authors —S - 
changed from 1940 ed. (for data, see Pamphlet, 

. 17-18 and tab.), i.e. nothing cited for 
Bonteenie since For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
or for Eliot since Four Quartets; bibliogra- 
phies contain virtually nothing since 1947- 
1948. Headnote to “Song of Myself” er- 
roneously dates it 1858, and no bibliography 
for Whitman since 1939 is given. 

Foerster’, Norman. American Poetry and 
Prose. 2 vols. combined in one cover. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston, 1957. $8.75. xx & 1664. pp. 
68 oz. (See Foerster.) 

HART, James D., and Gohdes, Clarence. 
America’s Literature. 1 vol. Dryden Press, 
N. Y., 1955. $7.50. 7% x 10% x 1% in., 62 
oz. Type, Weiss; readings, 2-col., 11 pt. on 
11%; intros., I-col, 11 pt. on 13%. Total 
wordage, 700,000; 46 writers; 182 poems, 19 

ts; 7 novel excs.; general intros. 133 pp. 
including illustrations. xvi & 958 pp. in 4 
each with 32-page intro. on heavy 
slick paper, presenting 139 pictures. Brief bib- 
liogs. for individual writers relegated to rear, 
along with general bibliog. Pro: Handsome 
cover and typographical format; attractive 
front-flyleaf time-chart, excellent pictures. Se- 
lected List of American Novelists and Their 
Novels in rear names 60 writers. Faulkner’s 
Stockholm address printed. Poem-headnoting 
conservative. Con: No prose by Lowell; the 
only “standard” 1-vol. ed. to omit Thoreau’s 
“Civil Disobedience.” Though both parts of 
“Evangeline” are printed, “Song of Myself” is 
severely chopped. Footnoting rather skimpy. 

sHort’, Raymond W., and Scott, W. S. The 
Main Lines of American Literature. 1 vol. 
Henry Holt, N. Y., 1954. $2.00.6% x 9% x 1% 
in., 34 oz. Readings, 2-col., 9 pt. on 11; intros., 
l-col., 10 pt. on 12. Total wordage, 300,000; 
88 writers; 245 poems, 38 ; 5 novel excs.; 
general intros., 43 pp. xxiv & 648 pp. in 4 
chapters; by plan, 9 major authors omitted 
from readings, but briefly discussed in the 
general intros. A separate offset pamphlet with 
syllabi and lists of reprints is included. Pro: 
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At a bargain price, this book is intended 
cially for use with paperbound eds., and “only 
background readings have been included.” 
Con: The editing in a is careless: on one 
page are named Bliss Carmen, Joachim 

iller, and Wm. Vaughan Moody (p. 431); 
“Walden, Pond” is one given (p. 227) as title 
of Thoreau’s book. Though general intros. are 
vigorous, author-intros. seem often perfunc- 
yee y tending to begin “Born in . . .” and to 
end with very terse allusions to further read- 
ings. from 10 minor Romantic poets (Very to 
Stedman) 74 poems are printed, but none from 
Stephen Crane. Two writers (Sandburg, S. 
Anderson) publishing since 1915 are the last 
represented, along with Robinson, Masters, 
Frost. As of 1958 the accessory pamphlet is 
completely out-of-date. 


stewart, Randall, and Bethurum. D. Liv- 
ing Masterpieces of American Literature. 1 
vol. (also available in 4 volumes). Scott, Fores- 
man, N. Y., 1954. $6.50 (4 vols., set $14.00) 
6% x 9% x 1% in., 45 oz. Type, Bodoni Book; 
readings and intros., 1-col., 10 pt. on 12. Total 
wordage, 600,000; 13 writers; 87 poems by 6 
poets; general and author-intros., 93 pp. xvi & 
1064 pp., separated into Book I, 256 pp., Con- 
cord Pacalismn (Emerson, Thoreau) ; II, 360 pp., 
Classic American Fiction (Poe, Hawthorne, 
Melville, James); III, 180 pp., Modern Ameri- 
can Narration (Twain, Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner); IV, 268 pp. American Poetry (Poe, 
Emerson, Whitman, Dickinson, Frost, Eliot). 
Also a service manual: John F. Butler, Ex- 
ercises in Literary Understanding, vi & 65 pp., 
offset, 1956, offering questions and exercises on 
many of the book’s selections. Pro: Without 
pretense to be a survey anthology, this vol- 
ume’s features may recommend it to instruc- 
tors ning an analytical approach to se- 

masters in American literature; selec- 
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tions have been chosen, as the editors specify, 
to portray “the free spirit—whether in triumph 
or defeat—as it has manifested itself in Ameri- 
can literature.” The Scarlet Letter, Walden, 
The Spoils of Poynton, Old Times on the Mis- 
sissippi, and The Bear are printed ay Hand- 
some typography. Con: Almost no footnotes. 
Neuter of come for the 6 poets modest 
compared with those in some “standard” an- 
thologies for the same poets. 

tHorP’, Willard, Curti, M., and Baker, C. 
American Issues. Vol. Il, The Literary Record. 
1 vol. (regarded as separate, from the 2-vol. 
set). Philadelphia, rev., 1954. $6.75. 
(Type data as in Thorp*.) Total wordage, 
800,000. 76 writers; 280 poems, 39 | at 11 
novel excs.; no eral intros. (See Pamphlet, 
p- 20 and tab.) Pro: To the 1941 ed. of Vol. 
2 the 1954 revision added a new section of five 
poets (Stevens, Ransom, Tate, Moore, Shapiro) 
with 19 poems. Also The Scarlet Letter is re- 
printed entire, in a final 84 J yo (but why? 
— it’s the most available of all American clas- 
sics in cheap reprints!). Con: The volume is 
“enlarged,” yes—but emphatically not “re- 
vised”! Masters (d. 1950) and even Dreiser 
(d. 1945) are still flourishing in 1954, to judge 
from blank death dates in this edition! Author- 
intros. appear to be the same as in 1941 even 
for living writers (Pound’s war experiences 
remain unmentioned, and a “recent”—1934— 
play by O'Neill is the last-mentioned one, 
etc.); virtually no added bibliography appears 
since 1940. Whitman is given no references 
1938! Incidentally, used as a 1-vol. ed. 

be Literary Record lacks several ill-spared 
selections (offered in The Social Record) from 
Franklin, Paine, Crevecoeur, The Federalist, 
Cooper, Whitman, Lincoln, etc., to say noth- 
ing of Thoreau’s “Civil Disobedience. 


Mu tt1-VoLUME ANTHOLOGIES IN CuRRENT USE BUT 
PUBLISHED BEFORE 1953 


(For full descriptive data, and tabulations, see Pamphlet, 1952.*) 


Benet, William Rose, and Pearson, N. H. 
The Oxford Anthology of American Liter- 
ature. 2 vols. Oxford, N. Y., 1938. $11.00 set. 
6% x 9% x 1% in. 32 oz. Type: Plantin: in- 
tros. and readings, 2-col., 9 pt. on 10. Word- 
age 1,200,000; 162 writers; 752 ms, 92 poets; 
ype excs. Vol. I, xix & 807 pp. ends with 
Melville, Civil War lyrics, Lincoln; Vol. I, 
xxiii & . 753-1658, begins with Whitman, 
ends wih Faulkner, Wolfe, Crane, Gregory. 
No divisions or general intros. Author-intros. 


and bibliogs. in appendixes totalling over 100 


pp- Unique “Notes on Poetry” written for this 
text to precede their poems, by H. D. Wil- 
liams, M. Moore, Stevens, MacLeish, Gregory. 
(I am informed that Pearson is revising this 
text.) 

carcitL*, Oscar (general ed.). American Lit- 
erature: A Period Anthology. 4 vols. Macmil- 
lan, N. Y., rev., 1949. $17.50 set. (Separately, 
Vols. 1-3, each $4.25; Vol. 4, $4.75.) 5% x 8% x 
1% (to 2%) in. 36 to 48 oz. Type, Li 
Fairfield; readings, usually 2-col., and intros., 
I-col., 9 pt. on 10. Total pages, 4148; total 
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wordage 2,200,000, 270 writers; 665 poems, 93 

ts; 52 novel excs.; 8 dramas; all author- 
intros. and footnotes in appendixes, totalling 
300 pp. in the 4 books. Vol. I: Spiller, Robert 
E., and Blodgett, H. The Roots of National 
Culture: to 1830, xv & 998 pp., in 11 sections, 
also individual units for 8 major writers from 
Edwards to Cooper. Vol. I: McDowell, Tre- 
maine. The Romantic Triumph: 1836-1860, 
xv & 995 pp., in 11 sections, with individual 
units for 9 major writers from Poe to Lowell 
(Emerson receives almost 160 pp.). Vol. III: 
Wann, Louis. The Rise of Realism: 1860-1900, 
xv & 874 pp., in 9 sections, with individual 
units for 6 major writers from Whitman to 
James (Whitman receives 115 pp.). Vol. IV: 
Nelson, John Herbert, and Cargill, O. Con- 
temporary Trends: since 1900, xii & 1258 pp., 
in 8 sections (Naturalists, Primitivists, Intel- 
ligentsia, Symbolists, Freudians, Collectivists, 
Conservatives, Liberals) covering about 90 
writers. 

pavis’, Joe Lee, Frederick, J. T., and Mott, 
F L. American Literature: an Anthology and 
Critical Survey. 2 vols. Scribner, N. Y., 1948. 
$10.00 set. 6% x 9% x 1% in. each 55 oz. 
Type: Devinne; readings, 2-col., 9 pt. on 11; 
intros., I-col., 10 pt. on 13. Total wordage, 
1,300,000; 126 writers; 235 poems, 54 poets; 


24 novel excs.; general intros., 60 pp. Vol. I, 


xv & 1119 pp., in 2 Books and 8 parts, ends 
with Hawthorne and Melville. Vol. Il, xi & 
967 pp., in 2 Books and 9 parts, begins with 
Lincoln, Whitman, Holmes, ends with Shapiro, 
Wright, Hersey’s Hiroshima. Text’s major 
stress is on 8 writers. (For data see Pamphlet, 
pp- 7-8 and tab.) 

eis’, Milton, Pound, L., and Spohn, G. W. 
A College Book of American Literature. 2 vols. 
Amer. Book Co., N. Y., 1939-1940. $6.00 set. 6% 
x 9% x 1% in., 41 oz. each. (Type and format 
as in Ellis’.) Total wordage, 1,500,000; 185 
writers; 488 poems, 90 poets; 22 novel excs.; 
eneral intros., 68 pp. Vol. I, xiv & 1018 PP» 
in five chapters, ends with Simms, Dana, His- 
torians; Vol. II, xvi & 1089 pp., begins with 
Hawthorne, Melville, Longfellow, ends with 
Jeffers, Hemingway, Rélvaag. Strong emphasis 
(33) on selections in literary theory and 
criticism. Eliot not represented. The most in- 
expensive of all “big” two-volume texts. 

HUBBELL’, Jay B. American Life in Literature. 
2 vols. Harper, N. Y., rev., 1949. $10 set. 7% 
x 10% x 1% in., each 56 oz. Type: Baskerville; 
readings, 2-col., 9 pt. on 11; intros., 1-col., 
10 pt. on 13. Total wordage, 1,500,000; 136 
writers; 326 poems, 60 poets; 19 novel excs.; 
eneral intros., 114 pp. Vol. I, xxvii & 981 pp., 
in 4 chapters, ends with Melville and Tran- 
scendentalists; Vol. II, xxvi & 975 pp., in 2 
chapters, begins with Whitman, ends with 
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MacLeish, Steinbeck, Porter. Unique appen- 
dixes totalling 66 pages offer selections from 
25 English writers (Drayton to Churchill) 
commenting on America; unusual stress on let- 
ters, diaries, also criticisms by other writers 
inserted preceding an author's primary read- 
ings (i.e., passages by Moncure March and 
Howell’s about Whitman precede his poems) ; 
intros. to 12 major writers very extensive. 


jones", Howard Mumford, Leisy, E. E., and 
Ludwig, R. M. Major American Writers. 2 
vols. Harcourt, Brace, N. Y., rev., 1952. $9.00 
set. (Also available combined in one cover, 
$7.25.) 6% x 9% x 1% in., each 45 oz. Type, 
Granjon; readings, prose, 1-col., 11 pt. on 12; 
poetry, usually 2-col., 10 pt.; author-intros., 
10 pt. 1-col. Total wordage, 1,100,000; 42 
writers; 294 poems, 17 poets; 11 novel exes.; 
ne general intros. Vol. I, xxiv & 1016 pp., ends 
with Lowell, Hawthorne, Thoreau; Vol. II, 
xxi & pp. 1017-1918, begins with Melville, 
Whitman, ends with MacLeish, Hemingway. 
The Red Badge of Courage, and The Mys- 
terious Stranger, printed entire, The Bear, 
complete except for Part IV. 


POCHMANN’, Harry A., and Allen, G. W. 
Masters of American Literature. 2 vols. Mac- 
millan, 1949. $11.50 set. 7% x 10% x 2 in., each 
58 oz. Type, Electra; readings, 2-col., 9 pt. on 
12; intros., 2-col., 9 pt. on 11. Total wordage 
1,400,000; 31 writers; 512 poems, 19 poets; 
4 novel excs.; general intros., 42 pp- Vol. I, 
xiii & 880 pp., no divisions, Mather to Thoreau; 
Vol. II, xiii & 799 pp., begins with Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Whitman, ends with S. Crane, 
O'Neill, and a group of § poets (Robinson, 
Frost, Sandburg, pa Bg Eliot) given 60 pp., 
53 poems. Author-intros. for 26 major writers 
average 5000 words each. 


prescotr, Frederick C., and Sanders, G. D. 
An Introduction to American Poetry and An 
Introduction to American Prose. 2 vols. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, N. Y., 1932-1931. $9.35 set 
(separately, $4.60, $4.75). 6% x 9% x 1% in, 
each 39 oz. Type, Granjon; readings, prose, 1- 
col., 11 pt. on 12; verse, 2-col., 10 pt. Total 
wordage, 750,000; 92 writers, 577 poems, 60 
poets; 7 novel excs.; no general intros. Poetry 
vol., xxxvii & 844 pp., 18 major poets from 
Bradstreet to Lindsay, and 7 groups of minor 
poets (Whitman has 86 poems, Dickinson 10); 
prose vol., xvii & 757 pp., Edwards to Sher- 
wood Anderson. 


RICHARDSON’, Lyon N., Orians, G. H., and 
Brown, H. R. The Heritage of American 
Literature. 2 vols. Ginh, N. Y., 1951. $12.50 
set. 7% x 10 x 1% in. each 50 oz. Type, 
Granjon; readings and intros., 2-col., 11 pt. on 
12%. Total wordage, 1,350,000; 124 writers; 
360 poems, 40 poets; 11 novel excs.; general 
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intros., 45 pp. Vol. I, xvi & 956 pp. in 3 
chapters, ends with New Englanders, Lincoln, 
Civil War writers; Vol. II, xvi & 856 pp., in 
3 chapters, begins with humorists, Whitman, 
ends with MacLeish, Steinbeck, Wolfe. Very 
extensive individual author bibliogs. 

warret’, Harry R., Gabriel, R. H., and Wil- 
liams, S. T. The American Mind. 2 vols. (also 
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combined in one cover). Amer. Book Co., 
N. Y., rev., 1947. (Dropped from the pub- 
lisher’s list, but still available new from Wil- 
cox & Follett, etc.) $9.50 set, l-vol. ed., $6.75. 
Wordage, 1,200,000. Over 250 authors; de- 
signed for American civilization emphasis, 
with much sub-literary and documentary ma- 
terial. 


ONE-VOLUME ANTHOLOGIES IN CURRENT USE BUT 
PUBLISHED BEFORE 1953 


(For full descriptive data, and tabulations, see Pamphlet, 1952.) 


cHarvat’. Norman Foerster, American Po- 
etry and Prose. Shorter 1-vol. ed., prepared 
with supplementary notes by William Charvat. 
(Do not confuse with Foerster’ which is the 
regular two-volume edition in one cover.) 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1952. $7.00. 7 x 9% 
x 1% in. 42 oz. Type, Baskerville; readings, 
2 col., and intros., 1-col., 10 pt. on 11. Total 
wordage, 750,000; 52 writers; 234 poems, 26 
poets; general intros., 32 pp.; no novel excs. 
xviii & 924 pp: (with 16 pp. of unpaged il- 
lustrations), in four chapters. (The publisher 
advises that “plans for a revision are in the 
making” but sets no publication date.) Charvat 
has in this edition halved the number of au- 
thors in Foerster*” as of 1947, and has reduced 
by one-third space accorded to Emerson, Poe, 
etc. Spoonfeeding poem headnotes begin to 
appear. There are 37 pages of appendix with 
terse annotations (i.e, 2 pages on Whitman's 

ems; 2 column on The Waste Land—not 
footnoted in text), and 32 captioned half-tone 
illustrations on the insert leaves supplementing 
the four chapter introductions. Wharton and 
Fitzgerald appear (not in the 1947 Foerster*”). 


HUBBELL’, Jay B. American Life in Literature. 
1 vol. Harper, N. Y., 1951. $6.00.7% x 10% x 
1% in. 51 oz. (Type and format as in Hub- 
bell’.) Total wordage, 650,000. 47 writers; 
243 poems, 23 poets, 6 novel excs.; general 
intros., 102 pp. xvii & 870 pp., in 6 chapters. 
Though the appendixes on English writers 
have not been included from Hubbell*, other 
features are retained as fully as possible, and 
3 new _— added. This shorter ed. is unique 
in being briefer than either separate volume 
of Hubbell’! 

jones’, Howard Mumford, Leisy, E. E., and 
Ludwig, R. M. Major American Writers. 1 
vol. ed. (identical with Jones*). Harcourt, 
Brace, N. Y., 1952. $7.25. 64 oz. xl & 1918 pp. 

patree’, Fred L. Century Readings in Ameri- 
can Literature. 1 vol. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 4th ed., 1932. $5.00.6% x 9% x 2% in., 
65 oz. Type: Caslon Old Face; readings, 10 pt. 


solid, 2-col. Total wordage, 900,000. 118 
writers, 357 poems, 57 poets, 13 novel excs.; 
general intros., 35 pp. xili & 1185 pp., in 6 pe- 
riods and 37 sub-sections, each prefaced by a 
age of commentary. Two writers (Lewis, 
Millay) born since 1881 included. This mellow 
anthology continues in print. The death of 
Professor George Whicher terminated plans 
for a revision he was to undertake. 

snyper’, Franklyn B., and Snyder, E. N. A 
Book of American Literature. 1 vol. Macmil- 
lan, rev., 1935. $5.50.6% x 9% x 1% in., 46 oz. 
Type, Lino Baskerville; readings, 2-col., 10 pt. 
on 11. Total wordage: 750,000; 100 writers; 
357 poems, 59 poets; 1 novel exc.; no general 
intros. xvii & 1137 pp. in 6 sections. Ends 
with Jack London; no selections for Cooper, 
Melville. 

warret’, Harry R., Gabriel, R. H., and Wil- 
liams, S. T. The American Mind. 1-vol. ed., 
Amer. Book Co., N. Y., rev., 1947. (Identical 
with 2-vol. ed.) (Dropped from the publisher's 
list, but still in some used-book 
stores.) 

wiTHAM’, William T. Living American Liter- 
ature. 1 vol. Stephen Daye Press, N. Y., 1947. 
$4.75. 7 x 10% x 2 in. 58 oz. Offset. Ty 
(Book One) 14 pt. on 18, Caledonia, 1-col.; 
(Book Two), 10 pt. solid, Baskerville, 2-col. 
Total wordage, 500,000. 86 writers, 137 poems, 
36 poets; no novel excs. (abridgments of Scar- 
let Letter and Moby-Dick given). Within the 
one cover, Book One is a historical and critical 
survey of 362 pp., packed with over 300 illus- 
trations, facsimile pages, etc., even stills from 
movie versions, Book Two presents readings 
only, in 6 sections. 


FOOTNOTES 
See CE, Nov. 1956, Jan., Apr., May, Dec. 
1957. 
*Ben W. Fuson, Which Text Shall 1 Choose 
for American Literature? A Descriptive and 
Statistical Comparison of Currently Available 
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Survey Anthologies and Reprint Series in 
American Literature. Pamphlet, offset, 24 pp. 
and § fold-out tables, Park College Press, 1952 
(hereinafter referred to by the term Pam- 
phlet). This publication, which was distributed 
by the College English Association to its mem- 
bers, gives full objective data and statistics on 
American Literature anthologies and reprints 
through late 1952—data still largely slocans 
even with respect to anthologies revised since 
that time. Copies of this pamphlet are still 
available from the author (Park College, Park- 
ville, Mo.) at 50 cents. 

*Comments on this trend appeared in Pam- 
phlet, pp. 15, 23-24, and Table V. See also a 
approach in Gerhard Friedrich, 
A New College Course in American Liter- 
ature,” and Randall Stewart, “Present Trends 
in the Study and Teaching of American Liter- 
ature” (an article on graduate studies but with 
implications clear for undergraduate trends), 
CE, Jan. 1957. 

‘Except in the instances of Charvat’ and 
Rinehart”. 

"See the data on Rinehart” in the check lists, 
and see also Friedrich’s article. In my Pam- 
pblet, a fairly —e series culled from Mod- 
ern Library clothbounds and paperbounds is 
suggested for an American literature survey 
course; and Table V gives data still mostly 
valid. Incidentally, a good background supple- 
ment for this series or for any set of paper- 
bounds in American literature would be either 
Spiller’s The Cycle of American Literature, 
Mentor, 50¢ or Cunliffe’s The Literature of 
the United States, Pelican, 85¢. 

‘Remember the enormous 14 pt. on 24 type 
used in the 1946 edition of Blair’?—now of 
course reduced to normal. 

‘For an astonishing example (Vol. 1, p. 559) 
see the ten square inches of big print editorial 
pontification above Thoreau’s 17-word epi- 
gram, “Love equals swift and slow”! 


"Individual headnotes in type properly smal- 


ler than that of the poems they introduce are 
the rule in Ellis*’, Richardson’, Foerster*’, and 
(usually) Hubbell’. Special type-fonts iden- 
tify headnotes in H and Blair’. 

*This headnote tells all in stating, “Only in 
the final lines does the lover discover that the - 
one who has died is his beloved”—but note 
that actually the lover as he speaks is re-living 
and sensitively re-organizing for his auditor 
an experience which occurred one year ago. 

*Such minor issues as whether to put Lin- 
coln, Timrod, etc., at the end of the first or 
the beginning of the second volume are dis- 
regarded in this comment. 


“Incidentally, of the four anthologies pub- 
lished or revised since 1955—when Thomas 
H. Johnson’s definitive edition of Emily Dick- 
inson’s poems appeared—Foerster** and Brad- 
ley’ offer wholly or partially Johnsonized 
editings of the 47 and 61 lyrics they respec- 
tively offer; Blair’ in 1957 offers joluenaiand 
texts for its 28 Dickinson lyrics (including one, 
“The mushroom is the elf of plants,” not 
printed in Blair? of 1953), but the table of 
contents with its many editor-supplied titles 
is unaltered. Cady’ does not Johnsonize its 39 
poems but groups them in six thematic sec- 
tions. 

*Of Emily Dickinson’s unique letters Bad- 
ger’, Howard’, Ellis’, Cargill‘, do print one 
to several; Pochmann reproduces a sumptuous 
13, plus Higginson’s notes. With the new 
Johnson-Ward edition of The Letters (Har- 
vard, 1958, 3 vols)., editors may be expected 
to use more Dickinson prose. 

*Hart’ is also unique in mentioning the 
man’s “Once I — Through a Populous 
switch of genders in the first version of Whit. 
City” as a of his author-introduction; 
Blair** and Bradley’ do refer to it in poem 
footnotes; most anthologies omit this particu- 
lar Whitman lyric. 

‘Ellis’, Badger, Prescott’, Pattee’, and 
Short’ omit Eliot entirely. 


Information for Future Contributors to “Rebuttal” 


In the future, College English will be unable to accept any rebuttals that exceed two 
double-spaced typewritten pages. 
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Author-Title Index to Volume 19 


(RT Round Table, (F) Current English Forum, (C) Counciletter, (L) Letters to the Editor, 
(R) Rebuttal, (V) Verse 


Aven, Joun M., Texture and Structure in 
Pope: A Dissent (R), 358, May. 

A Footnote to Laird’s “Parts,” Oliver M. Wil- 
lard (R), 353-354, May. 

A Footnote to the Footnote: Science, Lin- 

istics, and the Kwakiutl Grammarian, 
lton Laird (R), 354-357, May. 

After Reading the Last Pages of Moby-Dick, 
John Tagliabue (V), 241, Mar. 

Afterthoughts on a Profession: Graduate 
Training in The Humanities Today, William 
Riley Parker, 191-199, Feb. 

Aten, Haron B., Counciletter, 30-31, Oct. 

Analyzing A Novel, R. W. Lewis (RT), 
306-309, Apr. 

ANDERSON, attace L., Metrical Deviations 
and the Teaching of Poetry, 259-263, Mar. 

Another Hack at “Trees,” Marvin Fisher (RT), 
76, Nov. 

An Ounce And A Pound: High School and 
— English, Giles M. Sinclair, 291-295, 

pr. 

Armour, Ricnarp, Ten Corrected, Fifteen to 
Go (V), 351, May. 

“Ars Poetica” and the Teacher, Victor P. 
Staudt (RT), 28-29, Oct. 

A Survey of Drama Anthologi 
ert (New Books), 134-139, . 

A Vocab Tool for the English Teacher, 
Sidney L. Gulick and Darrell Holmes (RT), 
214-217, Feb. 

A Word for Mr. Wordsworth, William Staf- 
ford (V), 245, Mar. 


Orto Rein- 


Baimp, Sister Mary Juuian, RSM., Roethke’s 
“Last Class” (L), 77, Nov. 
Baxer, Sterwan, Paton’s Beloved Country and 
the Morality of Geography, 56-61, Nov. 
Barnuaart, T. A., Report of the College Section 
Chairman (C), 131-132, Dec. 

Becxer, Georce J., William Dean Howells: 
The Awakening of Conscience, 283-291, Apr. 

Bettamy, Joun E., The Heart Of The Matter 
(V), 253, Mar. 

Benjamin, Epwin B., Group amics in 
Freshman English (RT), 122-123, Dec. 

Ben Jonson’s Course in Freshman English, 
Frank Caldiero, 7-11, Oct. 

Boccs, W. Arruur, Constancy, 
tion Rake (V), 245, Mar. 

Bonneim, Hetmut W., Hamlet, Bertolt 
Brecht (V), 82, Nov. 

British Literature Survey Texts: The Castle 
of Perseverance, Henry G. Fairbanks, 178- 
187, Jan. 


Brown, Harry M., Ode on the Restoration 
of a Keats Nightingale (V), 251, Mar. 

Bryant, Marcaret M., “Know-how” (F), 38, 
Oct 


Bryant, Marcarer M., Combine as a Noun 
(F), 130, Dec. 

Bryant, Marcaret M., Got or Gotten (F), 
171, Jan. 

Bryant, Marcaret M., The Double Negative 
(F), 229, Feb. 


Caxpiero, Frank, Ben Jonson’s Course in Fresh- 
man English, 7-11, Oct. 

Cannon, Gartanp H., Linguistic Science and 
the Teaching of English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage (RT), 73-75, Nov. 

Cartson, Eric W., Symbolism in The Grapes 
of Wrath (R), 172-175, Jan. 

Cautuen, I. B., Jr., Gross’s “Laurence Sterne 
and Eliot’s ‘Prufrock’” (L), 132, Dec. 

Certification of High School Teachers, John 
H. Fisher (RT), 344-348, May. 

CurisTENSEN, Francis, Restrictive and Non- 
Restrictive Modifiers Again (RT), 27-28, 


Oct. 

College English Teachers: Leaders or Critics?, 
J. N. Hook, 93-99, Dec. 

Combine as a Noun, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 
130, Dec. 

Conjunction As, Robert J. Geist (F), 321-322, 


Apr. 

Comme , by a Restoration Rake, W. Arthur 
Boggs (V), 245, Mar. 

Convention Program, 32-37, Oct. 

Coox, Luetta B., Reminiscences of the Senior 
Past President (C), 371-372, May. 

Counciletter, 30-37, 78-80, 131-132, 218-228, 
268, 323-324, 371-372. i 

Cow.ey, Five Acts of The Scarlet 
Letter, 11-16, Oct. 

Cozzens and a Critic, John Hermann (R), 316- 
317, Apr. 

Cozzens and the Critics, John Lydenberg, 99- 
104, Dec. 

Cozzens: Some Reservations About BLP, Wil- 
liam Frost (R), 317-318, Apr. 

Current Long-Playing Records of Literature 
in English, Stephen E. Whicher, 111-121, 
Dec. 


Dani, Curtis, The Victorian Challenge to 
Teaching: One Answer (RT), 127-129, Dec. 

D.C.,, The MLA Paper (V), 254, Mar. 

De : Basil Pillard, 1895-1957, Judson 
erome (V), 240, Mar. 
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pe Scuwerinitz, Georce, Steinbeck and Chris- 
tianity (R), 369, May. 

Dessert in the Faculty Club (A Cartoon), 
William H. Van Voris (V), 255, Mar. 

Die One, Die Three, Richard C. Pettigrew 
(V), 80, Nov. 

Drama As Psychological Argument, Richard 
M. Eastman, 327-332, May. 


Eastman, Ricuarp M., Drama As Psycho- 
logical Argument, 327-332, May. 

Este, Kennetu E., Everyman’s Handbook of 
Final Comments on Freshman Themes (RT), 
126-127, Dec. 

Este, Kennetu E., Sonnet at Semester’s End 
(V), 252, Mar. 

Eliot's “The Love Song of J. Alfred Pru- 
frock,” Charles Child Walcutte (RT), 71- 
2, Nov. 

English as a Discipline, William Randel (R), 
359-361, May. 

Enter Bachelor Professor with Uke, Raymond 
Roseliep (V), 251, Mar. 

Everyman’s Handbook of Final Comments on 
Freshman Themes, Kenneth E. Eble (RT), 
126-127, Dec. 

Exercise: Now Define Language, Walker Gib- 
son (V), 242, Mar. 

Farspanks, Henry G., British Literature Sur- 
vey Texts: The Castle of Perseverance, 178- 
187, Jan. 

Faulkner in the University: A Classroom Con- 
ference, Frederick L. Gwynn and Joseph 
L. Blotner, 1-6, Oct. 

Faust, Georce P., Grammar and Usage: The 
Distinction (F), 352, May. 

Fisher, Joun H., Certification of High School 
Teachers (RT), 344-348, May. 

Fisner, Marvin, Another Hack at “Trees” 
(RT), 76, Nov. 

Five Acts of The Scarlet Letter, Malcolm 
Cowley, 11-16, Oct. 

Footnote 3, Oliver M. Willard (R), 357-358, 
May. 

For A’ This and A’ That, F. X. Roellinger, 
Jr., (F), 81-82, Nov. 

For Any Living Hardy, Raymond Roseliep 
(V), 242, Mar. 

Four Elements of Dying, Robert Hogan (V), 
239, Mar. 

Frank, Warren’s Achievement (R), 
365-366, May. 

Freperick, Joun T., Love By Adverse Posses- 
sion: The Case of Mr. Cozzens (R), 313-316, 
Apr. 

Wialodins Norman, The Tragic Hero (R), 
368-369, May. 

Frost, Witu1am, Cozzens: Some Reservations 
About BLP (R), 317-318 Apr. 


Garner, W. L., Soliloquy in English 3 (V), 
243, Mar. 

Garrett, Georce, Snapshot (V), 250, Mar. 

Geist, Rosert J., Conjunctions As (F), 321- 
322, Apr. 

Gerser, Pui L., Willa Cather and The Big 
Red Rock, 152-157, Jan. 

George Eliot’s Fable for Her Times, Jerome 
Thale, 141-146, Jan. 

Gipson, Waker, Exercise: Now Define Lan- 
guage (V), 242, Mar. 

Good Morning, Professor, Want to Write a 
Textbook?, Henry F. Thoma, 45-50, Nov. 
Got or Gotten, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 171, 

Jan. 

Grammar and Usage: The Distinction, George 
P. Faust (F), 352, May. 

Gross’s. “Laurence Sterne and Eliot’s ‘Pru- 
frock’,” I. B. Cauthen, Jr. (L), 132, Dec. 
Gross, SeymMour L., Laurence Sterne and 
Eliot’s “Prufrock”: An Object Lesson in Ex- 

plication (RT), 72-73, Nov. 

Gross, Seymour L., The Achievement of Rob- 
ert Penn Warren (R), 361-365, May. 

Group Dynamics in Freshman English, Edwin 
B. Benjamin (RT), 122-123, Dec. 

Gutickx, Siwney L. and Darrett, A 
Vocabulary Tool for the English Teacher 
(RT), 214-217, Feb. 

Guticx, Sinney L., Thoughts on the Death 
(Future Inevitable) of E. E. Cummings (V), 
249, Mar. 

Guyer, Byron, Some Uses of Linguistics and 
Semantics in Freshman English (RT), 309- 
312, Apr. 

Gwynn, Freperick L., and Biorner, Josepu L., 
Faulkner in the University: A Classroom 
Conference, 1-6, Oct. 


Hamlet, Bertolt Brecht, Helmut W. Bonheim 
(V), 82, Nov. 

HERMANN, JouNn, Cozzens and a Critic (R), 
316-317, Apr. 

Hutway, Tyrus, Tom Sawyer’s Fence (RT), 
165-166, Jan. 

Hocan, Rosert, Four Elements of Dying (V), 
239, Mar. 

Hoimes, Joun, Photograph of Robert Frost, 
(V), 237, Mar. 

Howes, Joun, Professor Writing (V), 256, 
Mar. 

Home Is the Sailor, Richard C. Pettigrew 
(V), 252, Mar. 

Hook, J. N., College English Teachers: Leaders 
or Critics?, 93-99, Dec. 

Hume, Ropert A., Semester’s End (V), 258, 
Mar. 

— Sam, Poetry, Poetic, Poem, 263-267, 
Mar. 


INDEXES 


I Cannot Be a Shepherd, S. J. Sackett (V), 
246, Mar. 


Jerome, Jupson, Departure: Basil Pillard, 1895- 
1957 (V), 240, Mar. 


Knott, Rosert E., The Unvanquished for a 
Start, 338-343, May. 

“Know-how,” Margaret M. Bryant (F), 38, 
Oct. 

Knox, Georce, The Return (V), 238, Mar. 


Larrp, Cuartton, A Footnote to the Footnote: 
Science, Linguistics, and the Kwakiutl 
Grammarian (R), 354-357, May. 

Laurence Sterne and Eliot’s “Prufrock”: An 
Object Lesson in Explication Seymour L. 
Gross (RT), 72-73, Nov. 

Lazar, Bernarv, To My Dear Friend, Profes- 
sor Johnson (V), 248, Mar. 

Letter to the Editor, Charles A. Shaw (L), 
217, Feb. 

Lewis, R. W., Analyzing a Novel (RT), 306- 
309, Apr. 

Licut, James, Violence, Dreams, and Doe- 
stoevsky: The Art of Nathanael West, 208- 
213, Feb. 

Like Season, Like Student, Raymond Roseliep, 
(V), 247, Mar. 

Linguistics in the English Curriculum, R. C. 
Simonini, Jr. (RT), 163-165, Jan. 


Linguistic Science and the Teaching of Eng-.. -- 


lish as a Foreign Language, Garland H. Can- 
non (RT), 73-75, Nov. 

Lisca, Peter, The Return of “The Windhover” 
(RT), 124-126, Dec. 

Love By Adverse Possession: The Case of Mr. 
Cozzens, John T. Frederick (R), 313-316, 
Apr. 

J., The Feeling of Rejection 
(RT), 76-77, Nov. 

LypenBerG, Joun, Cozzens and the Critics, 99- 
104, Dec. 


MackintosH, K., Counciletter, 323-324, 
Apr. 

Matthew Arnold, George Garrett (V), 241, 
Mar. 

McCottam, Wituiam G., The Downfall of 
the Tragic Hero, 51-56, Nov. 

McE perry, B. R., Jr., The Narrative Struc- 
ture of Light in August, 200-207, Feb. 

McE vperry, B. R., Jr., Tom Sawyer’s Fence— 
Original Illustrations (R), 370, May. 

McKernan, Joun and others, The College 
Teaching of English: A Bibliography 1954- 
1956, 17-26, Oct. 

Mersanp, Josepu, Counciletter, 268, Mar. 

Metrical Deviations and the Teaching of 
Poetry, Wallace L. Anderson, 259-263, Mar. 
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Mutter, Water James, The Classics of Engi- 
neering Literature, 61-67, Nov. 
Musteap, Joun, Soph. Lit., 146-151, Jan. 
Mitton, Joun R., Voice From Siouxland: 
Frederick Feikema Manfred, 104-111, Dec. 
Montcomery, Marion, The Professor Retires 
(V), 247, Mar. 

Morris, Joun N., Such Stuff as Themes Are 
Made On (V), 257, Mar. 

Moyniman, W. T. and Kirey, F. S., On Aca- 
demic Despair (V), 253, Mar. 


O’Connor, WiLtiAM Van, Stratford (V), 250, 
Mar. 
Ode on the Restoration of a Keats Night- 
ingale, Harry M. Brown (V), 251, Mar. 
On Academic Despair, W. T. Moynihan and 
F. S. Kiley (V), 253, Mar. 

On Last Teaching Hawthorne, Edward Stone 
(V), 257, Mar. 

On the Quarrel Scene in Julius Caesar, Elias 
Schwartz (RT), 168-170, Jan. 

Oral Reading in the Teaching of Chaucer, 
Jerome Taylor (RT), 304-306, Apr. 


Parker, Rizey, Afterthoughts on a 
Profession: Graduate Training in the Hu- 
manities Today, 191-199, Feb. 

Paton’s Beloved Country and the Morality of 
Geography, Sheridan Baker, 56-61, Nov. 

Pettigrew, Ricuarp C., Die One, Die Three 
(V), 80, Nov. 

Pettigrew, Ricuarp C., Thoreau Distresses 
Emerson (V), 249, Mar. 

Petricrew, Ricuarp C., Home Is the Sailor 
(V), 252, Mar. 

Photograph of Robert Frost, John Holmes 
(V), 237, Mar. 

Poetic Cosmology in Pope’s An Essay on Man, 
Robert H. Zoellner, 157-162, Jan. 

Poet Bites Job, William Stafford (V), 256, 
Mar. 

Poetry, Poetic, Poem, Sam Hynes, 263-267, 
Mar. 


Possessed by Love, Death, and Taxes, A. M. 
Tibbetts (R), 318-320, Apr. 

Professor Writing, John Holmes (V), 256, 
Mar. 


Ranpvet, English as a Discipline 
(R), 359-361, May. 

Rerert, Orro, A Survey of Drama Anthol- 
ogies, New Books, 134-139, Dec. 

Reminiscences of the Senior Past President, 
Luella B. Cook (L), 371-372, May. 

Report of the College Section Chairman, T. A. 
Barnhart (C), 131-132, Dec. 

Restrictive and Non-Restrictive Modifiers 
Again, Francis Christensen (RT), 27-28, 
Oct. 
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Roeiiincer, F. X. Jr. For A’ This and A’ 
That (F), 81-82, Nov. 

Roethke’s “Last Class,” Sister Mary Julian 
Baird, RSM (L), 77, Nov. 

Rosetp, RaymMonp, For Any Living Hardy 
(V), 242, Mar. 

RayMonp, Like Season, Like Student 
(V), 247, Mar. 

Rose.iep, RayMonp, Enter Bachelor Professor 
with Uke (V), 251, Mar. 

Rueciers, Paut C., Some Philosophical Aspects 
of The Knight’s Tale, 296-302, Apr. 

Ruorr, James E.. The English Clinic at 
Flounder College (R), 348-351, May. 


Sackett, S. J., 1 Cannot Be a Shepherd (V), 
246, Mar. 

Scuwartz, Exias, On the Quarrel Scene in 
Julius Caesar (RT), 168-170, Jan. 

Semester’s End, Robert A. Hume (V), 258, 
Mar. 

Suaw, Cartes A., Letter to the Editor (L), 
217, Feb. 

Simonint, R. C. Jr., Linguistics in the lish 
Curriculum (RT), 163-165, Jan. me 
M., An Ounce and A Pound: 
High School and College English, 291-295, 

Apr. 

Ps James Steet, The Novelist of Discom- 
fort: A Reconsideration of John Dos Passos, 
332-338, May. 

Snapshot, George Garrett (V), 250, Mar. 

Soliloquy in English 3, W. L. Garner (V), 
243, Mar. 

Some Uses of Linguistics and Semantics in 
Freshman English, Byron Guyer (R), 309- 
312, Apr. 

Some Philosophical of The Knight’s 
Tale, Paul C. Ruggiers, 296-302, Apr. 

Sonnet at Semester’s End, Kenneth E. Eble 
(V), 252, Mar. 

Soph. Lit., John Milstead, 146-151, Jan. 

Starrorp, Witu1am, A Word for Mr. Words- 
worth (V), 245, Mar. 

StaFrrorp, WituiaM, Poet Bites Job (V), 256, 
Mar. 

Staupt, Vicror, P., “Ars Poetica” and the 
Teacher (RT), 28-29, Oct. 

Steinbeck and Christianity, George de 
Schweinitz (R), 369, May. 

Stone, Epwarp, On Last Teaching Hawthorne 
(V), 257, Mar. 

Stratford, William Van O’Connor (V), 250, 
Mar. 

Such Stuff as Themes Are Made on, John N. 
Morris (V), 257, Mar. 

Symbolism in The Grapes of Wrath, Eric W. 
Carlson (R), 172-175, Jan. 


Tacuiasuz, Joun, After Readi the Last 
Pages of Moby-Dick (V), 241, Mar. 


Tayvor, Jerome, Oral Reading in the Teaching 
of Chaucer (RT), 308-308 Apr. 

Ten Corrected, Fifteen to Go, Richard Armour 
(V), 351, May. 

Texture and Structure in Pope: A Dissent, 
John M. Aden (R), 358, May. 

Tuate, Jerome, George Eliot’s Fable for Her 
Times, 141-146, Jan. 

The Achievement of Robert Penn Warren, 
Seymour L. Gross (R), 361-365, May. 

The Classics of Engineering Literature, Walter 
James Miller, 61-67, Nov. 

The College Teaching of English: A Bibliog- 
raphy 1954-1956, John McKiernan and others, 
17-26, Oct. 

The Double Negative, Margaret M. Bryant 
(F), 229, Feb. 

The Downfall of the Tragic Hero, William 
G. McCollom, 51-56, Nov. 

The English Clinic at Flounder College, James 
E. Ruoff (RT), 348-351, May. 

The Feeling of Rejection, William J. Lowe 
(RT), 76-77, Nov. 

The Heart of the Matter, John E. Bellamy 
(V), 253, Mar. 

The Impractical Thoreau, Wade Thompson 
(R), 67-70, Nov. 

The MLA Paper, D.C., (V), 254, Mar. 

The Narrative Structure of Light in August, 
B. R. McElderry, Jr., 200-207, Feb. 

The Novelist of Discomfort: A Reconsidera- 
tion of John Dos Passos, James Steel Smith, 
332-338, May. 

The Professor Retires, Marion Montgomery 
(V), 247, Mar. 

The Return, George Knox (V), 238, Mar. 

The Return of “The Windhover,” Peter Lisca 
(RT), 124-126, Dec. 

The Reference Paper and In-Class Writing, J. 
W. Wallace (RT), 166-167, Jan. 

The Tragic Hero, Norman Friedman (R), 
368-369, May. 

The Unvanquished for a Start, Robert E. 
Knoll, 338-343, May. 

The Victorian Challenge to Teaching: One 
Answer, Curtis Dahl (RT), 127-129, Dec. 
Tuoma, Henry F., Good Morning, Professor, 
Want to Write a Textbook?, 45-50, Nov. 
Tuompson, Wane, The Impractical Thoreau 

(R), 67-70, Nov. 

Thoreau Distresses Emerson, Richard C. Pet- 
tigrew (V), 249, Mar. 

Thoughts on the Death (Future Inevitable) 
of E. E. Cummings, Sidney L. Gulick (V), 
249, Mar. 

Tissetrs, A. M., Possessed by Love, Death, 
and Taxes (R), 318-320, Apr. 

Tom Sawyer’s Fence, Tyrus Eillway (RT), 
165-166, Jan. 

Tom Sawyer’s Fence—Original Illustrations, 
B. R. McElderry, Jr. (R), 370, May. — 
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To My Dear Friend, Professor Johnson, Ber- 
nard Lazar (V), 248, Mar. 

Van Voris, WittiaM H., Dessert in The Fac- 
ulty Club (A Cartoon) (V), 255, Mar. 

Violence, Dreams, and Dostoevsky: The Art 
of Nathanael West, James Light, 208-213, 
Feb. 

Voice From Siouxland: Frederick Feikema 
Manfred, John R. Milton, 104-111, Dec. 
Watcutt, Cuartes Cup, Eliot’s “The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” (RT), 71-72, 

Nov. 

Wattace, J. W., The Reference Paper and In- 
Class Writing (RT), 166-167, Jan. 

Wanted: A Review Policy That Will Help 
the Teacher, Cecil B. Williams and John 
Ball (R), 367-368, May. 
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Warren’s Achievement, William Frank (R), 
365-366, May. 

Whuicner, Stepuen E., Current Long-Playing 
Records of Literature in English, 111-121, 
Dec. 

Willa Cather and the Big Red Rock, Philip 
L. Gerber, 152-157, Jan. 

Wittarp, M., A Footnote to Laird’s 
“Parts” (R), 353-354, May. 

Wiarp, Ouiver M., Footnote 3 (R), 357- 
358, May. 

William Dean Howells: The Awakening of 
Conscience, George J. Becker, 283-291, Apr. 

Cecit B. and Batt, Wanted: 
A Review Policy That Will Help the 
Teacher (R), 367-368, May. 

Rosert H., Poetic Cosmology in 
Pope’s An Essay on Mam, 157-162, Jan. 


Topical Index 


I. Crrricism oF LITERATURE 


1. Drama 


Drama As Psychological Argument, Richard 
M. Eastman, 327-332, May. 

On the Quarrel Scene in Julius Caesar, Elias 
Schwartz (RT), 168-170, Jan. 

The Tragic Hero, Norman Friedman (R), 
368-369, May. 

2. Fiction 

Cozzens and a Critic, John Hermann (R), 
316-317, Apr. 

Cozzens: Some Reservations about BLP, Wil- 
liam Frost (R), 317-318, Apr. 

Eliot’s “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” 
Charles Child Walcutt (RT), 71-72, Nov. 
Faulkner in the University: A Classroom Con- 
ference, Frederick L. Gwynn and Joseph L. 

Blotner, 1-6, Oct. 

Five Acts of The Scarlet Letter, Malcolm Cow- 
ley, 11-16, Oct. 

George Eliot’s Fable for Her Times, Jerome 
Thale, 141-146, Jan. 

Laurence Sterne and Eliot’s “Prufrock”: An 
Object Lesson in Explication, Seymour L. 
Gross (RT), 72-73, Nov. 

Love by Adverse Possession: The Case of Mr. 
Cozzens, John T. Frederick (R), 313-316, 
Apr. 

Paton's Beloved Country and the Morality of 
Geography, Sheridan Baker, 56-61, Nov. 
Possessed by Love, Death, and Taxes, A. M. 

Tibbets (R), 318-320, Apr. 

Steinbeck and Christianity, George de 

Schweinitz (R), 369, May. 


Symbolism in The Grapes of Wrath, Eric W. 
Carlson (R), 172-175, Jan. 

The Achievement of Robert Penn Warren, 
Seymour L. Gross (R), 361-365, May. 

The Narrative Structure of Light in August, 
B. R. McElderry, Jr., 200-207, Feb. 

The Novelist of Discomfort: A Reconsidera- 
tion of John Dos Passos, James Steel Smith, 
332-338, May. 

The Unvanquished for a Start, Robert E. Knoll, 
338-343, May. 

Tom Sawyer’s Fence—Original Illustration, B. 
R. McElderry, Jr., (R), 370, May. 

Violence, Dreams, and Dostoevsky: The Art 
of Nathanel West, James Light, 208-213, Feb. 

Voice from Siouxland: Frederick Feikema 
Manfred, John R. Milton, 104-111, Dec. 

Warren’s Achievement, William Frank (R), 
365-366, May. 

Willa Cather and the Big Red Rock, Philip 
L. Gerber, 152-157, Jan. 

William Dean Howells: The Awakening of 
Conscience, George J. Becker, 283-291, Apr. 


3. Poetry 


Another Hack at 
(RT), 76, Nov. 
Poetic Cosmology in Pope’s An Essay on Man, 
Robert H. Zoellner, 157-162, Jan. 

Some Philosophical Aspects of The Knight's 
Tale, Paul C. Ruggiers, 296-302, Apr. 

Texture and Structure in Pope: A Dissent, 
John M. Aden (R), 358, May. 

The Return of “The Windhover,” Peter Lisca 
(RT), 124-126, Dec. 


“Trees,” Marvin Fisher 
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The Downfall of the Tragic Hero, William 
G. McCollom, 51-56, Nov. 


1. Composition 

Ben Jonson’s Course in Freshman English, 
Frank Caldiero, 7-11, Oct. 

Everyman’s Handbook of Final Comments on 
Freshman Themes, Kenneth E. Eble (RT), 
126-127, Dec. 

Group Dynamics in Freshman English, Edwin 
B. Benjamin (RT), 122-123, Dec. 

Some Uses of Linguistics and Semantics in 
Freshman English, Byron Guyer (RT), 309- 
312, Apr. 

The English Clinic at Flounder College, James 
E. Ruoff (RT) 348-351, May. 

The Reference Paper and In-Class Writing, 
J. W. Wallace (RT), 166-167, Jan. 


2. Language 

A Footnote to Laird’s “Parts,” 
Willard (R), 353-354, May. 

A Footnote to the Footnote: Science, Lin- 
guistics, and the Kwakiutl Grammarian, 
Charlton Laird (R), 354-357, May. 

A Vocabulary Tool for the English Teacher, 
Sidney L. Gulick and Darrell Holmes (RT), 
214-217, Feb. 

Combine as a Noun, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 
130, Dec. 

Conjunction As, Robert J. Geist (F), 321-322, 
Apr. 

Footnote 3, Oliver M. Willard (R), 357-358, 
May. 

For A’ This and A’ That, F. X. Roellinger, Jr., 
(F), 81-82, Nov. 

Got or' Gotten, Margaret M. Bryant (F), 171, 
Jan. 

Grammar and Usage: The Distinction, George 
P. Faust (F), 352, May. 

“Know-how,” Margaret M. Bryant (F), 38, 
Oct. 

Letter to the Editor, Charles A. Shaw (L), 
217, Feb. 

Linguistics in the English Curriculum, R. C. 
Simonini, Jr. (RT), 163-165, Jan. 

Linguistic Science and the Teaching of Eng- 
lish as a Foreign Language, Garland H. 
Cannon (RT), 73-75, Nov. 

Restrictive and Non-Restrictive Modifiers 
Again, Francis Christensen (RT), 27-28, Oct. 

The Double Negative, Margaret M. Bryant 
(F), 229, Feb. 


3. Literature 


Analyzing A Novel, R. W. Lewis (RT), 306- 
309, Apr. 

“Ars Poetica” and the Teacher, Victor P. 
Staudt (RT), 28-29, Oct. 


Oliver M. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


A Survey of Drama Anthologies, Orto Reinert, 
New Books, 134-139, Dec. 

British Literature Survey Texts: The Castle 
of Perseverance, Henry G. Fairbanks, 178- 
187, Jan. 

Cozzens and the Critics, John Lydenberg, 99- 
104, Dec. 

Current Long-Playing Records of Literature in 
English, Stephen E. Whicher, 111-121, Dec. 
Metrical Deviations and the Teaching of 

Poetry, Wallace L. Anderson, 259, Mar. 

Oral Reading in the Teaching of Chaucer, 
Jerome Taylor, (RT), 304-306, Apr. 

— Poetic, Poem, Sam Hynes, 263-267, 

ar. 

Soph. Lit., John Milstead, 146-151, Jan. 

The Classics of Engineering Literature, Walter 
James Miller, 61-67, Nov. 

The Impractical Thoreau, Wade Thompson 
(R), 67-70, Nov. 

The Victorian Challenge to Teaching: One 
Answer, Curtis Dahl (RT), 127-129, Dec 


4. General 


Afterthoughts on a Profession: Graduate 
Training in the Humanities Today, William 
Riley Parker, 191-199, Feb. 

An Ounce and A Pound: High School and 
College English, Giles M. Sinclair, 291-295, 
Apr. 

Certification of High School Teachers, John 
H. Fisher (RT), 344-348, May. 

College English Teachers: Leaders or Critics?, 
J. N. Hook, 93-99, Dec. 

Convention Program, 32-37, Oct. 

Counciletter, Helen K. Mackintosh, 323-324, 
Apr. 

English as a Discipline, William Randel (R), 
359-361, May. 

Good Morning, Professor, Want to Write a 
Textbook?, Henry F. Thoma, 45-50, Nov. 
Reminiscences of the Senior Past President, 

Luella B. Cook (L), 371-372, May. 

The 1957 Convention (C), 218-228, Feb. 

Roethke’s “Last Class,” Sister Mary Julian 
Baird, RSM (L), 77, Nov. 

The College Teaching of English: A Bibliog- 
raphy 1954 to 1956, John McKiernan and 
others, 17-26, Oct. 

The Feeling of Rejection, William J. Lowe 
(RT), 76-77, Nov. 

Wantet: A Review Policy That Will Help 
The Teacher, Cecil B. Williams and John 
Ball (R), 367-368, May. 


III. Verse 


After Reading the Last Pages of Moby-Dick, 
John Tagliabue, 241, Mar. 

A Word for Mr. Wordsworth, William Staf- 
ford, 245, Mar. 


Constancy, by a Restoration Rake, W. Arthur 
Boggs, 245, Mar. 

Departure: Basil Pillard, 
Jerome, 240, Mar. 

Dessert in the Faculty Club (A Cartoon), 
William H. Van Voris, 255, Mar. 

Enter Bachelor Professor with Uke, Raymond 
Roseliep, 251, Mar. 

Exercise: Now Define Language, Walker Gib- 
son, 242, Mar. 

For Any Living Hardy, Raymond Roseliep, 
242, Mar. 

Four Elements of Dying, Robert Hogan, 239, 
Mar. 

Home Is The Sailor, Richard C. Pettigrew, 
252, Mar. 

I Cannot Be a Shepherd, S. J. Sackett, 246, 
Mar. 

Like Season, Like Student, Raymond Roseliep, 
247, Mar. 

Matthew Arnold, George Garrett, 241, Mar. 

Ode on the Restoration of a Keats Night- 
ingale, Harry M. Brown, 251, Mar. 

On Academic Despair, W. T. Moynihan and 
F. S. Kiley, 253, Mar. 

On Last Teaching Hawthorne, Edward Stone, 
257, Mar. 

Photograph of Robert Frost, John Holmes, 

237, Mar. 


1895-1957, Judson 


INDEXES 
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Poet Bites Job, William Stafford, 256, Mar. 

Professor Writing, John Holmes, 256, Mar. 

Semester’s End, Robert A. Hume, 258, Mar. 

Snapshot, George Garrett, 250, Mar. 

— in English 3, W. L. Garner, 243, 
ar. 


Sonnet at Semester’s End, Kenneth E. Eble, 
252, Mar. 

Stratford, William Van O’Connor, 250, Mar: 

Such Stuff as Themes Are Made on, John H. 
Morris, 257, Mar. 

The Heart of the Matter, John E. Bellamy, 
253, Mar. 

The MLA Paper, D.C., 254, Mar. - 

The Professor Retires, Marion Montgomery, 
247, Mar. 

The Return, George Knox, 238, Mar. 

Thoreau Distresses Emerson, Richard C. Pet- 
tigrew, 249, Mar. 

Thoughts on the Death (Future Inevitable) 
< . E. Cummings, Sidney L. Gulick, 249, 

ar. 

To My Dear Friend, Professor Johnson, Ber- 
nard Lazar, 248, Mar. 

Hamlet, Bertolt Brecht, Helmut W. Bonheim, 
82, Nov. 

~~ One, Die Three, Richard C. Pettigrew, 80, 

ov. 


WE'LL SEE YOU IN PITTSBURGH ATTHE .. . 


@ November 27-29, 1958 
@ Discussion groups 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


@ Hotel Penn-Sheraton, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


@ Talks by famous literary figures and leaders in the profession 
@ Exhibits of teaching materials 


Further information will be available in the fall. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET . . 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


In the 2nd year of publication 417 colleges or universities adopted 
one or more RIVERSIDE EDITIONS* 


To meet the demand for more RIVERSIDE EDITIONS, the following 
additional titles will be published during 1958: 


LORD JIM by JOSEPH CONRAD. | 
Edited by Morton Dauwen Zabel, University of 
Chicago. B-23 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 

by JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
Edited by William Charvat, Ohio State University. 
A-29 


DAVID COPPERFIELD by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Edited by George H. Ford, University of Cincinnati. 
B-24 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER 


WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Edited by Russel B. Nye, Michigan State University. 
A-32 


THE EGOIST by GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Boston? NewYorx1g Edited by Lionel Stevenson, Duke University. B-27 


Curcacol6 Dattash THE OCTOPUS by FRANK NORRIS. 


mesioees Edited by Kenneth S. Lynn, Harvard University. 
A-33 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS AND OTHER WRITINGS 
by JONATHAN SWIFT. 

Edited by Louis A. Landa, Princeton University. 

B-25 

POEMS OF TENNYSON 

Edited by Jerome Hamilton Buckley, Columbia 

University. B-26 


ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN 

by MARK TWAIN. 
Edited by Henry Nash Smith, University of Cali- 
fornia. A-15 


PROSE OF THE VICTORIAN PERIOD 
Edited by William E. Buckler, New York Univer- 
sity. B-30 


WALT WHITMAN: COMPLETE POETRY AND 
SELECTED PROSE 

Edited by James E. Miller, Jr., University of Ne- 
baska. A-34 


*RIVERSIDE EDITIONS— 
a distinguished new series of paperbound books 
of the highest quality. 


NOLHSNOH 


| 


Since 1926 


First founded and still the first 


August 13 to 27 


Director: John Ciardi 
Fiction-Nonfiction: Catherine Drinker 
Bowen, Dan Curle a Hale, Bruce 
Lancaster, William uae, rton Roueché, 
William Sloane. 
Poetry: Léonie Adams, John Frederick 
Nims. 
Juvenile Literature: Eunice Blake 
Special Lecturers: Robert Frost, Carl Car- 
mer, Theodore Morrison, William Hazlett 
Upson. 

For information write 


New Methods and Techniques 
Utilized in New Materials 
for Developmental Reading 


Teachers of reading are encouraged to 
become familiar with the new methods 
and techniques used in the new C-B 
Developmental Reading Materials to in- 
crease comprehension and rate of read- 
ing. 

These aids to reading improvement re- 
sulted from studies conducted at Stan- 
ford University and the City College of 
San Francisco. 

The materials consist of an introductory 
sound film, a series of developmental 
reading films, a 174-page Teacher's 
aoe and a 154-page Student Work- 


An informative brochure or a set of 
representative materials will be provided 
upon request. Sets available without 
charge on ten-day basis for study and 
analysis. Address your card or letter to: 


C-B Educational Films 
690 Market St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif, 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College © Middlebury 18, Vt. 


New Caedmon Recordings Available from NCTE 


LITERARY RECORDINGS OF THE PAST FOR THE PRESENT 


e@ OEDIPUS REX—tThe soaring lines of this Greek drama are recreated by 
Douglas Campbell and The Stratford, Ontario, Shakespearean Festival 
Players. Two records. 12”, 33% rpm. Stock No. TC 2012, $11.90 ($9.50*). 

@ POETRY OF TENNYSON—The Lady of Shalott, In Memoriam, Crossing the 
Bar, and other famous works of Tennyson read by Dame Sybil Thorndike 
and Sir Lewis Casson. Two records. 12”, 33% rpm. Stock No. TC 1080, 
$11.90 ($9.50*). 

@ NONSENSE VERSE OF CARROLL AND LEAR—Read for pure fun and non- 
sense by Beatrice Lillie, Cyril Ritchard, and Stanley Holloway. 12”, 33% 
rpm. Stock No. TC 1078, $5.95 ($4.75*). 

e A LINCOLN ALBUM—Taken from Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years and 
The War Years and read by Carl Sandburg. Two records. 12”, 33% rpm. 
Stock No. TC 2015, $11.90 ($9.50*). 

e PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY—Claire Bloom, Eric Portman, and John 
Neville read representative works of Marlowe, Shakespeare, Dryden, Mil- 
ton, Gray, Burns, Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, Coleridge, Shelley, Tennyson, 
Arnold, and other famous poets. Two records. 12”, 33% rpm. Stock No. 
TC 2011, $11.90 ($9.50*). 

*Indicates member's prices 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET . 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Bread Loal Writers’ Conference 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


COLLEGE 


$4 purchases 


not membership in the 
NCTE (the only organization 
devoted to English teaching 
from first to last grade) 


but also eight issues of COL- 
LEGE ENGLISH (the only 
magazine devoted to college 
English teachers, offering them 
500 pages of literary articles, 
pedagogical articles, news notes, 
textbook reviews, academic 
verse, and general stimulus). 


The man who 
reads dictionaries 


©Susanne Szass Photo 
MARK VAN DOREN, poet, critic, 
story-writer, Professor of English at 
Columbia University, says: 


“Wi New World Dictionary, 
College Edition, is the first dic- 
tionary of its size I reach for and in 
most cases the only one. Every inspec- 
tion I have made of it has given me 
the greatest confidence in its utility 
and range. I consider it one of the 
handsomest books I possess, and in 
view of this I marvel at its price.” 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 
result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 
$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 
Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 
of American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries @ 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The fourth volume in . . 


THE HARPER ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 


. under the editorship of 


SEVENTEENTH- the late KARL J. HOLZKNECHT 


CENTURY This brilliant anthology offers a larger and wider se- 

ENGLISH lection than any other anthology of the poetry of the 

POETRY period. In addition, the editor has provided a lengthy 

introduction, biographical introductions for each poet, 
edited by and bibliographies. 

ROBERT C. BALD 


In this comprehensive collection, Donne and Dryden 
are fully represented. Milton is to a lesser extent on 
the assumption that the student has a separate volume 
of Milton’s poems and has taken, or will take, a sep- 
arate course in Milton. Some of the lesser-known mas- 
tenplecse of the age are collected in special sections. 


HARPER & BROTHERS ¢ 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


This basic, all-embracing anthology is 

* now reissued in an attractive new two- 
Revised, up-dated volume format with sixteen new poets 
. and some fifty pages of poems added. It 
M id-Century contains one and one-half times as 
many lines of verse as the best similar 


Edition of ‘‘the anthology now available, and American 
poetry is more fully covered than in 

, any other general anthology. Not only 

best comp rehensive lyric but also narrative and dramatic 
verse are represented, as well as humor 

anthology of : and satire, and the range of verse- 


forms and meters is unlimited. Con- 


British and temporaries down to the mid-twentieth 


century are given a proportionate place 


merican with the poets of the past, going back 
A to Beowulf. More than 1000 poems are 


poetry yet made. dd given in full; and all excerpts are self- 


contained and clearly indicated as such. 
—MARK VAN DOREN 1376 pages; 2 volumes, boxed, $12.50. 


THE VIKING BOOK OF 


Poetry of the English-Speaking World 
Edited by RICHARD ALDINGTON 
THE VIKING PRESS e 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


University of Chicago 
7 


Now, through TIAA’s new MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE, 
colleges can help free their staff members from concern over the financial 
problems of medical care for themselves and their families. 


TIAA MAJOR MEDICAL is issued on the Group basis and can be 
added to a “base plan” such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield or designed to 
provide the entire medical expense insurance program at the college. 


Colleges, universities, independent schools, and certain foundations 
and other nonprofit educational or research institutions are eligible 
whether or not they now have a TIAA retirement or insurance program. 


To learn more about this important protection, complete and return: 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


Please send information on MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE to: 
Name 
Title 
Employing Institution 
Address 


| 


DKS 


A realistic presentation of modern English 
in its relation to the writing process— 


Exercises and reference material, linguistics 
and the essentials of good composition, all 
in one compact volume— 


DRS 


AME 
Wes 


THE PERRIN-SMITH 
HANDBOOK OF 
CURRENT ENGLISH 


Ns 


ORS 


orter . Perrin 
Smi 


ACME 


HORS 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


| 
$3.00 list 
Atlanta 
= Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 


Woolley * Scott * Bracher 


COLLEGE HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION 

_. Edition 
Here is the ideal handbook which fulfills all of the re- 
quirements—it is complete but not complicated, concise 
where possible, and full where necessary, and it is of 
convenient size. Today’s accepted usage is presented in 
a truly practical light. 488 pp. $3.25 


Bogorad and Graham 


ATLANTIC ESSAYS 


This book is a stimulating collection of forty outstanding 
essays from the Atlantic Monthly magazine. “Anyone 
seeking a book of intriguing, timely essays will find it in 
this volume. The headnotes and questions are helpful to 
the flabbergasted freshman.” “An excellent selection 
of essays—and well edited. The study questions are well- 
framed for the student reader.” 480 pp. $4.50 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Home Office: Boston 16 © Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J. Chicago 16 
San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


y D.C. 

co AND 

for usage... 
fan readings... 


